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A NEW CRITERION OF FINE CAR VALUE 


The Lincoln offers a striking example of 
what unlimited resources can effect in the 
manufacture of a fine motor car. For never 
before has any automobile had such wealth 
of talent, such ideal facilities placed at 
its disposal. As a result, the Lincoln has 
come to represent a value in its field which 
is unprecedented and unparalleled. 

It may be said, without exaggeration, that 
the bodies for the Lincoln, designed by 


the foremost men in this field and built 
under Lincoln supervision to the strict 
Lincoln standards of materials and preci- 
sion workmanship, are the finest available 


on any foreign or American cars today. 


For instance, this distinctive four-pas- 
senger Sedan designed by LeBaron 1s a 
particularly satisfying motor car for the 
owner-driver—available either with two 
or three side windows. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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ITH the Pelman method of 

teaching foreign languages, it 

is perfectly possible — yes, 
easy — to learn French, German, or 
Spanish without a teacher, entirely 
by mail. 

Even the pronunciation and 
accent are learned 
rapidly and correctly 
by means of a fe- 
markable new device. 
You learn to speak flu- 
ently, read easily, and 
understand readily — 
within a short time. 


A Striking 
New Idea 


Here is the revolu- 
tionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, 
in a few words: In 
English, French, Ger- 
man, Spanish and some 
other European lan- 
_ guages there is a great 
: pody of words (reach- 
ing up into the thous- 
ands) which are practi- 


cally identical in all 
these tongues. 





made 


part.’’ 





ing.”’ 


If you were asked to read a 
French, German or Spanish news- 
paper, you would probably give up 
without making the attempt. Yet, 
as a matter of fact, you already 
know a very large number of the 






Thousands of 
Letters 


Like These 


“I have managed 
during the past FEW It is 
MONTHS to obtain a 
better knowledge of 
colloguial French than I 
acquired in THREE 
YEARS at school.”’ 

W. D. Cooper. 


“IT have spoken with 
Spanish friends and 


myself 
stood, and have under- 
stood them also, 
then only about half- 
way through the first 


F. Cutlerbuck. 
“IT am extremely 


gratified at my progress. 
To me it is simply amaz- 


E. E. Griffin. 





FRENCH SPANISH OR GERMAN 


Read This 


2% GUARANTEE % 


Every Pelman Language Course is 
taught under the absolute guarantee 
that if, after completing it, you are not 
entirely satisfied with your ability to 
read, speak and understand the lan- 
guage, your tuition will be refunded 


instantly upon demand. 


(Signed) 
B. C. McCulloch, 


Vice President, The 
Pelman Institute of 
America, New Yor 
City. 


words you would 
meet with. You 
would recognize 


most of them “at 


sight.” Others you would be able 
to guess correctly from the way 


‘they fit in with the words you 


know. 


Really ,instead of being to- 
tally ignorant of these three 
languages, you already have 
an excellent start toward 
learning one or all of them! 


this remarkable 
fact that lies at the basis 
of the wonderful success 
that has come ‘to the Pel- 
man Language Courses, 
wherever they have been 
tried. 


Learn as 
Children Do 


Just like a child learning 
to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the 
very first lesson how to use 
the language itself. When 
you can speak, read and 
understand others readily, 
then—and then only—you 
get the knowledge of gram- 
mar you need in a new, 


under- 


and 


simple way. 

Suppose, for example, that you have 
decided to learn French. (The Pelman 
method works just as simply with 
other languages.) When you open the 
first lesson of the Pelman method, you will 
be surprised to see not a single word of 
explanation in English. But you soon 
realize that no English is necessary. You 




















find that you already know enough French 
words to start—and you can easily discover 
the meaning of the unfamiliar French words 
by the way they “‘fit in’’ with the ones you 
recognize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary system, 
within eight to twelve weeks you will find 
yourself able to speak a foreign language 
more fluently than those who have studied 
it for years in the toilsome “grammar 
first’’ way. 

This is no exaggeration. In England, where 
this wonderful new method was originated, 
tens of thousands of people have found that 
it makes foreign languages astonishingly 
easy to learn. In America, this success was 
at once duplicated. This is by far the most 
practical and sensible way to learn French, 
Spanish and German. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking. shows 
you what a real cultural benefit, what a 
wonderful means for pleasure, it is to have 
another language at your command. This 
book actually shows you that you can read, 
at sight, a page of the language you decide 
to learn. It shows why it is possible to guar- 
antee that you will learn either French, 
Spanish or German within a short time, to 
your satisfaction, or it will cost you nothing. 
To send for this book places you underno 
obligation. No salesman will call upon you. 
Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 


Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 


19 West 44th Street, Suite L-6612, New York City 
The Pelman Language Institute 
19 West 44th Street. Suite L-6612, N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. 
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LETTERS 








Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 


are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of 
news previously published in TIMB. 


7 eRe 
Wales Praised 
Sirs: 

I have just arrived from England and 
happened to see in your edition of Nov. 16 
the letter about the Prince of Wales. Why 
should Mary Elizabeth Robinn object to 
the Prince dressing up as a girl in The 
Bathroom Door? Young college men the 
world over do the same thing. and the 
play is perfectly harmless; so why should 
anyone object? As for saying that Eng- 
land knows him for what he is—yes, they 
do. They know him as the greatest am- 
bassador England ever had—and the most 
popular Prince—and don’t expect him to be 
an Angel from Heaven! He works harder 
than most people suppose; why shouldn't 
he play sometimes? ‘ 

I can only think that the English who 
ran their Prince down to an American 
were sadly lacking in loyalty. They are 
probably in the pay of the Reds! I should 
pe grateful for an answer to this question, 
so that when I return to England I can 
tell my friends: Why an American woman 
should concern herself with the behavior 
of the heir to the British Throne? 

I feel sure that the one person who would 
be most amused at Mary Elizabeth Rob- 
inn’s letter would be the Prince himself! 
He is such a wonderful sport and can 
afford to laugh! 

“A VISITOR FROM 

Detroit, Mich. 

Let Subscriber Mary Elizabeth 
Robinn answer.—EbD. 





ENGLAND” 





r 
Zero 
Sirs: 

We regret that we cannot, in the inter- 
est of sound journalism, subscribe to or 
recommend TiME for subscription. 

The early editions promised much but 
soon the tone dropped—for us to absolute 
zero. 

We are intensely interested in getting 
honest journals before the people—journals 
as different in appeal as the Nation and 
Collier's, but we must (as nominal Chris- 
which we have the fortune or 


tians, 
set for ourselves some 


misfortune to be) 
ethics. 

Two years ago sensation articles began 
to appear in your journal. Later came 
an outrageous attack upon the priests’ con- 
vention (the Anglo-Catholic Congress) at 
Philadelphia. The articles were absurd, 
silly and malicious; they stopped short of 
libel. 

How can we then, as Christian teachers, 
subscribe to your journal or recommend it 
for subscription? Perhaps you may be 
able to educate us; we have done our best 
to block subscription to Time because of 
our belief that it misrepresents and per- 
verts the news. 

JoHN A. TOTMAN 
NORMAN P. DARE 
Middletown, Conn. 


TIME made no “attack” upon the 
priests’ convention. To substantiate 
this statement, see the issue dated 
May 12, 1924.—Eb. 


Big Mouth Cave 


Sirs: 

In the Science section of Time, Nov. 16, 
I. note several mentions of archeological 
excavations conducted in different places 
over the United States, but neither in this 
number nor in any previous number that I 
have received have I ever found mention 
of the extensive archeological excavations 
conducted by the Oklahoma State Histori- 
cal Society in Delaware County, Okla. 











This society, under the direction of its 
secretary, Joseph B. Thoburn, exploring 
Big Mouth Cave, discovered a large number 
of bone tools and implements such as 
needles, awls, fishhooks, etc., as well as 
a number of articles made of stone. In 
some mounds excavated by the same party 
a number of pieces of pottery were found 
together with stone pipes, ear plugs that 
show evidence of having been covered with 
copper, and several copper ornaments. 
Is this not worthy of mention? 


Guy R. Moore 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pittsb ’sE 
ittsburgh’s Eleven 
Sirs: 

I notice with considerable disgust that 
in your football discussions in Time for 
Nov. 16 you state that ‘‘a blocked kick in 
the last quarter gave Pittsburgh’s sloppy 
team e victory after it had been badly 
outplayed all afternoon by Washington and 
Jefferson.”” Such a view scarcely coincides 
with my view of the affair. . . . 

That the day’s work was of no fluke 
origin it might be noted that the next 
week the University of Pittsburgh sadly 
humiliated Old Penn, conquerors of Yale 
and of a host of other football aggrega- 
tions of more than passing merit. ... 

Why affront the people of Pittsburgh 
with such unsightly aspersions as you cast 
on the Pitt Panthers after such noted and 
praiseworthy accomplishments ? We of 
the Pittsburgh district like our Pirates, our 
Panthers and our pugilists—point with 
pride to their accomplishments in the realm 
of sport, and distinctly view with alarm 
any attempt on TIME’s part to minimize 
Pitt’s position in the football world. 


JOHN S. CRAMER 
Burgettstown, Pa. 


Portland’s Bank 


Sirs: 

In your issue of Nov. 2, p. 386, cols. 2 
and 3, you quoted from the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as to national 
banks throughout the United States having 
deposits of fifty millions or more, but your 
report is in error in one respect at least: 
you mention the cities in which there is 
one or more national banks having de- 
posits of fifty millions or more, but you 
do not mention the city of Portland, Ore. 
The writer is a director of The United 
States National Bank of Portland (Ore), 
which you will see from the inclosed con- 
dition statement of Sept. 28, 19 (which 
is the date referred to in your article, be- 
ing the date of the last call for state- 
ments by the Comptroller), had deposiis 
of $55,775,018.78, and therefore this city 
was entitled to be placed in your 50-million- 
deposit class. 

We are quite proud of the premier po- 
sition of this bank, as it is the only 
bank north of San Francisco and west of 
Minneapolis which has deposits in excess 
of 50 million dollars. 

ROBERT TREAT PLATT 


Portland, Ore. 








Miami’s Banks 
Sirs: 

Either a “drowsy reviewer” glanced over 
the bank deposit statistics as issued re- 
cently by the Comptroller of Currency or 
the Government gentleman forgot to in- 
clude Miami in his report, which is quoted 
in your Business & FINANCE section in 
your issue of Nov. 2. 

In the list given in your article “De- 
posits” (p. 36), Miami, Fla., is omitted as 
one of the cities supporting a bank with 


over 50 millions in deposits. The First 
National Bank of Miami reported deposits 
to be over 63 millions Sept. 28 last. In 


addition to this, the Bank of Bay Bis- 
cayne (a national bank) and the Miami 
Bank & Trust Co. each reported to the 
Florida ‘tate Comptroller deposits to be 








over 59 millions and 53 millions respectively. 

In all, Miami banks reported a total of 
slightly over 200 millions on deposit, an 
increase of 440% above the corresponding 
quarterly report in 1924, 

I am certain of my facts herein since 
it has been my special job to keep close 
account of financial affairs in the Miami 
district-—even down to the “personnel’— 
for the Miami Herald. 


R. B. McCain 
Miami, Fla. 


ce = "Tk... > 

Sword of Truth 
Sirs: 

As an Original Subscriber to Time, 
I feel that I can answer your query to 
Mr. McCoun’s statement that your editorial 
replies to letters have been “sarcastic and 
not-to-the-point, and incomplete.” 

On the contrary, I find myself satisfied 
with your replies, as I do with most of the 
entire magazine. Your replies are tolerant, 
full of the human touch, accurate so far 
as I am able to judge, and the thrift 
of language used is a revelation to our 
redundant age. Once I was editor of a 
college paper. The urge of responsibility 
is still in me to say of your paper that 
I wish it were longer in many interesting 
articles; profounder in its criticism of 
art, with more of it; deeper and wider 
in its appraisement of the religious news 
of the week; and more than anything 
else, I wish you could add a column on 
philosophy—about our professors in the 
universities, what they teach, advocate in 
ethics, think of God, the universe, economics 
and the like. 

For TIME as a publisher of news I have 
respect and admiration. For TIME, as a 
part of the “two-edged sword” of truth I 


have much hope. 
W. M. SEEL 


Port Kennedy, Pa. 


McCoun Flayed 
Sirs: 

I disagree with Mr. McCoun (Nov. 16 
issue). I read the Letters regularly as 
entertaining human documents. In my 
judgment your replies are models of 
courteous and concise finality. I like the 
frankness with which you admit error or 
indiscretion and your willingness to make 
all reasonable amends. Your score of 
blunders surely is not a high one, especially 
when one considers the nature of your 
undertaking. 

Epwarp F. HaucH 

Clinton, N. Y. 


Priests Flayed 
Sirs: 

I learn from the letter of a clergyman, 
published in your issue of Nov. 9, that 
a certain church therein named _ refuses 
“Christian burial’ to “unbaptized adults.”’ 

Clergymen are, of course, within their 
legal rights in refusing to officiate at the 
funeral of the unbaptized, but that is the 
best that can be said of them in case of 
such refusal. It may cheer their hearts 
to learn that “Christian burial” is no more 
necessary to happiness in the future life 
than is baptism itself, which reason re- 
fuses to regard as a sine qua non to a 
future state of bliss. 

Jesus did not ask the penitent thief 
whether he had been baptized before prom- 
ising him admission to Paradise. 

When one thinks of the myriad thou- 
sands of noble men and women who have 
died unbaptized, and reflects on the un- 
kindly creed that would for that reason 


alone, consign them to an endless hell, 
the words of Laertes come forcibly to 
mind: 


I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A minist’ring angel shall my sister be 
When thou liest howling! 


G. P. Hurst 


Woodland, Calif. 





Published weekly by Time, Inc., at the 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio. Subscrip- 
tions $5 a year. Entered as second-class 
matter August 25, 1925, at the postoffice, 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the Act of March 
3, 1879. 
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The Eternal Mystery of WOMAN 


Now Almost Completely Laid Bare Before You 


ee nd 


What, in your mind, is the essence of Woman's soul? 
Which is the outstanding feminine characteristic? 
Why are some women saints and others ‘such sinners? 
Must a woman be beautiful in order to be fascinating? 
Why is the nature of Woman so complex — so baffling? 
Is there any way you can tell what she will do next? 












‘ 
: 
: 
: 


You’ve probably never faced such_a difficult— 
yet interesting—string of questions. For ages they 


have bewildered all who have sought to know and 
understand Woman, 





Heretofore there has been no concentrated record 
of Woman and her life in all lands and ages, upon 
which to base an understanding of her. To compile 
such a record were too tremendous an undertaking 
for any one man. Indeed, it has taken ten men — 
authors of greatest intellectual brilliance—to lay 
before you, after years of study, the story of Woman 
as completely as is Aumanly possible. Their com- 
bined work, WOMAN, is now in your grasp... 
ten glamourous, bewitching volumes. 
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Your Comprehensive Library of Her Life in All Lands and Ages 


You will get a refreshing new view-point on world history authors have not hesitated to tell you the whole truth. If, 
through WOMAN. You will be told about women of ancient while concealing nothing, they tell you of the faults of women, it is 
Greece and Rome, of Europe and America, of the Orient and of to accentuate their virtues: if they tell you how a Russian Countess 
the backward races in far places and curious past and present in winter had water slowly poured over nude girls to provide new 
social customs. You will see woman as she is— noble and true statues for her gardens, they also tell you how Joan of Arc inspired 
or vicious and false; as the helpmate or toy of man, You will the people of France and how Lady Godiva helped those of Coven- 
trace her emancipation, intellectual development and influence try. Love, marriage and divorce among people 1 in all circumstances 


on human culture and destiny. of life are subjects of many interesting chapters. A whole volume 


is devoted to discussions of Oriental women. 
The Truth About Certain Women : ; = 
: You Buy from “The Tiffanys of Publishers 
You know that Woman today occupies a first place in all 


minds. A glance at your newspapers, magazines and_ books That is what the New York Herald has called the 
shows you how powerful is her influence for good or evil in life. publishers of WOMAN, who, in over 50 years have satisfied 
Yet this great subject has only mow been treated adequately, You 500,000 customers. Quality and refinement show 
may know some thing of the women you see in the little sketches throughout these books. The authors are of national 
above, but there is much more for you to know about them and reputation; the editing is with the deepest in- 
others — truths which will entertain, amuse, then thrill—or as- sight and of the utmost thoroughness; the 


tonish — tint illustrations are by artists of distinction; 
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and en- the type is new French design, and the Sateen the 
. . 4 i e se . 
lighten volumes—size 5% x 8 x 14—are bound p Piette 2 

i - bps . a, Pa. 
you. sumptuously in purple water-silk finished cloth, full gilt. a 


The There are over 4000 fascinating pages. 
Gentlemen :— 


O Send for my _ inspectioa, 
















You Don’t Have 
to Pay $150.00! 


That was the original price " 
of WOMAN, as published on * 

i Japan Vellum paper. But you - get 
this new edition of the same books for 
less than the cost of ordinary nove'!s if you are among 
the first to mail the coupon at the right. Never before 
have such books been offered at so low a price - 
and probably never will be again. You can avoid the dis- 
appointment of not owning this set as one of your 
intimate, personal possessions by filling out and mail- 
ing the coupon at once. 









Yours Absolutely FREE for 5 Days! 


Sign and mail the coupon today. Do not send any money. 
The Rittenhouse Press assumes all risk. See and feel 
the attractive books, enjoy the beautiful illustrations 
of ‘Queen of the Harem,” “ Miracle of the Roses,” 
“Degeneration and Regeneration,” etc., and 
read the chapters that appeal to you most— 
for five days. Then, either return them or 
send us only $l and $2 a month for 
9 months. But you must act 
now, because when the present 
edition is sold out it may be 
impossible to reprint WOM- 
AN at so favorable a 
price. Clip the cou- 
pon while it is at 
hand — now. 















charges prepaid, the 10-vol. 
set of WOMAN, bound in 
purple cloth. I will return it in5 
days or send you only $1 as first 


payment and $2 a month for 9 months. 








ACH time you buy a motor car 
you pay for five things in which 
you never can take a ride: 


These are: war tax—freight charge— 
factory’s profit—dealer’s profit— 
salesman’s commission. 


Once every five years or more is often 
enough to afford yourself the luxury 
of such purchases. 


Those who buy the Packard Six ex- 
pect, on the average, to keep their cars 
more than five years, spending the 


How Often Do You Buy a War Tax? 


minimum in war tax and other out- 
side charges. 


Packard encourages its owners in 
keeping their cars, through retaining 
the beauty of Packard lines and in 
announcing no yearly models. It is 
now more than ten years since Pack- 
ard offered yearly models. 


The most recent evidence of Pack- 
ard’s interest in its owners is the 
chassis lubricator and motor oil rec 
tifier, found only in Packard cars. To- 
gether they double the life of the car. 


The Packard Six Five-passenger Sedan is illustrated — $2585 at Detroit. 
Packard Six and Packard Eight both are furnished in nine body types, four 
open and five enclosed. Packard distributers and dealers welcome the buyer 


who prefers to purchase his Packard out of income instead of capital. 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


a On Dee. 7 Calvin Coolidge is 
to be in Chicago delivering an 
address at a convention of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
and on the same day the 69th 
Congress will assemble in Wash- 
ington. It cannot be known when 
Congress will be ready to receive 
the President’s message on the 
state of the nation, but he an- 
nounced last week that in any event 
his message will go to Congress 
in printed form and be read by 
another, 


@ In the annual race of hand- 
some gobblers to the White House 
Thanksgiving dinner table, the first 
to arrive was a wild turkey which 
had voluntarily taken up a seden- 
tary life with a tame flock in 
Pondera County, Mont. As a re- 
ward the County Turkey Growers’ 
Association gave him a free ride 
to the White House, but on the 
trip he lost two of his 22 pounds 
from excitement. 

( Some 400 delegates to a con- 
vention of the National Catholic 
Women’s Welfare Council were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Coolidge one morn- 
ing, and afterwards filed through 
the President’s office for the cere- 
mony of the handshake. 

@ Senator McNary of Oregon 
called on the President concerning 
shipping matters. Mr. McNary 
talked about Commissioner Haney 
ef the Shipping Board, who has 
opposed the President’s shipping 
policies and refused to resign at 
Mr. Coolidge’s request (T1mME, Sept. 
14, SHIPPING). The President gave 
Mr. McNary notice that Commis- 
sioner Haney would not be reap- 
pointed when Congress assembled, 
and that the Senator had best sug- 
gest some one to fill the place 
who would be approved by Ore- 
gon business men. Senator Mc- 
Nary did not say he approved of 
Mr. Haney, but intimated that the 
Pacific Coast liked Mr. Haney’s 
policies, 

C In his talks with correspon- 
dents the President let it be known: 
1) that he is open minded but 
does not think it would be wise yet 
to attempt to abolish submarines; 
limitation is about all that may 
be hoped for; 2) that he intends 
to tell Congress again that the 


U. S. ought to join the World 
Court; 3). that he has no _ inten- 
tion of urging a ship subsidy; 4) 
that he is soon going to make 
public the report of the experts 
appointed to make a study of what 
should be done with Muscle Shoals. 
@ Colonel John C. Coolidge last 
week fell ill with a disease which 
his physician described as “heart 
block.” His condition caused some 
concern, but was not considered 
critical. 

@ Accompanied by Dwight W. Mor- 
row, Frank W. Stearns and Colonel 
George Harvey, Mr. and Mrs. Cool- 
idge drew into Manhattan early one 
afternoon on a special train, - In 
the Pennsylvania Station, police 
preserved them from a delighted 
mob. One automobile carried the 
President to the Waldorf Hotel, 
where he was welcomed, shot up by 
elevator to the sixth floor, on which 
17 rooms were held for him and 
his party. There he_ received 
Charles D. Hilles, Thomas W. La- 
mont, Cornelius N. Bliss, Frank A. 
Munsey, had good news of his fath- 
er’s health, took a nap. At 7:35 
he entered the grand ballroom; 
1,000 members of the New York 
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Chamber of Commerce and their 
guests stood to receive him. He 
sat and ate, chatting very little. 
He ate ambidextrously; without 
laying down the knife from his 
right hand, he lifted the fork with 
his left. At the end of the meal, 
he put on his glasses, selected a 
cigar, examined it, cut the end 
and “pulled in” while a waiter held 
a match, It was not until 9:15 
that he began his speech. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Coolidge accom- 
panied by Mrs. Dwight W. Morrow, 
who met her at the train, motored 
directly to the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum and inspected an exhibit of 
early U. S. furnishings, From 
there they drove to Mrs. Morrow’s 
home on East 66th St. and had 
tea. Mrs. Coolidge then returned 
to the Waldorf to rest. She was 
entertained at dinner in a private 
dining room by Mrs. Frederick H. 
Ecker, wife of the President of the 
New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. There were eleven women 
present, including Mrs. Morrow, 
Mrs. Adolph S. Ochs and Mrs. 
Owen D. Young. About 9 o’clock 
the ladies went to the ballroom to 
hear the President speak. 


Said the President (in part): 


“It would be difficult, if not im- 
possible, to estimate the contribu- 
tion which Government makes to 
business. It is notorious that where 
the Government is bad, business is 
bad. The mere fundamental pre- 
cepts of the administration of jus- 
tice, the providing of order and 
security, are priceless. The prime 
element in the value of all prop- 
erty is the knowledge that its 
peaceful enjoyment will be public- 
ly defended. If disorder should 
break out in your city, if there 
should be a conviction extending 
over any length of time that the 
rights of persons and property 
could no longer be protected by 
law, the value of your tall build- 
ings would shrink to about the 
price of what are now waterfronts 
of old Carthage or what are now 
corner lots in ancient Babylon. 


“Every one knows that it was 
our resources that saved Europe 
from a complete collapse immedi- 
ately following the armistice. 
Without the benefit of our credit 
an appalling famine would have 
prevailed over great areas. In ac- 
cordance with the light of all past 
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history, disorder and _ revolution, 
with the utter breaking down of 
all legal restraints and the loos- 
ing of all the passions which had 
been aroused by four years of 
conflict, would have rapidly fol- 
lowed. Others did what they 
could, and no doubt made larger 
proportionate sacrifices, but it was 
the credits and food which we sup- 
plied that saved the situation. ... 

“The financial strength of Ameri- 
ca has contributed to the spiritual 
restoration of the world. It has 
risen into the domain of true 
business. .. .” 

After speaking, the President re- 

tired to his suite for 45 minutes, 
and then motored to the station to 
eatch his train back to Washington. 
@ In Plymouth a radio was brought 
to Colonel Coolidge’s bedside, and 
after hearing his son’s speech in 
Manhattan he wired: “Dear Cal: 
Just heard you over radio. Con- 
gratulation on fine address. John 
C. Coolidge.” 
@ Perhaps not with unmixed feel- 
ings did Mr. Coolidge read the 
caustic comment of the London 
Daily News, as cabled to the U. S. 
press: 

“Tt is not easy to think of any 
parallel to President Coolidge’s 
amazing address to the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, except a 
certain notorious prayer. The au- 
thor of that prayer also thanked 
God he was not as other men are, 
and recorded with the same smirk- 
ing self-satisfaction his financial 
righteousness and his virtuous self- 
restraint. No rich parvenu can 
ever have addressed his humblest 
‘poor relation in a tone of more 
offensively oleaginous patronage 
than this.” 


THE CABINET 
4 New Coin 


For many months the Treasury 
Department has been puzzling over 
the expense of furnishing the 
country with currency. Working 
at capacity the Bureau of Printing 
and Engraving has hardly been 
able to keep up with the demand 
for fresh dollar bills as those in 
use wear out. It has been obliged 
to put “fresh” bills into circulation 
without allowing them to age and 
toughen. The result is that they 
lave worn out even more rapidly. 
Other factors, the handling of pa- 
per money by garage men with 
greasy hands, etc., have contributed 
toward making the life of dollar 
bills shorter and shorter, until now 
the bills wear out on an average 
in less than a year (six to ten 
months). And the cost of replace- 
ment is several cents each—a large 
item with several billion bills in 
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circulation. Economy demanded 
action. 

First, the Treasury tried to popu- 
larize the silver dollar, but the 
country as a whole would have 
nothing to do with the heavy “cart- 
wheels.” Next, an attempt was 
made to put more two-dollar bills 
into circulation. Of course if two- 
dollar bills replaced one-dollar bills, 
there would be just half as many 
bills in circulation and the cost of 
replacement would be cut in half. 
Even a slightly greater use of two- 
dollar bills would effect a material 
savings. But the “unlucky” two- 
spot remained obstinately unpopular. 

Last week there came from 
Washington the report of a new 
attempt about to be made, but in 
a more novel form. It was repre- 
sented that Treasury officials have 
“virtually decided” to mint a new 
coin, a gold-and-silver dollar. It 
would be slightly larger than a 
quarter, of distinctive design, pos- 
sibly with a gold centre and a sil- 
ver rim. Banks and merchants are 
said to have indicated that such a 
coin would be acceptable, and it 
would save much Government time 


and money. 


TAXATION 
Furbishing 


The Ways and Means Committee 
continued last week to polish the 
tax reduction measure which it is 
preparing for the House when it 
meets on Dec. 7. Three points 
chiefly were decided last week: 

1) A tax of one mill a gallon 
is to be placed on the manufacture 
of near-beer and other cereal 
beverages. The tax was written 
into the bill at the request of As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Lincoln C. Andrews, in order to en- 
able him to have constant control 
and inspection of near-beer brew- 
eries to prevent them from selling 
high-power beer. 

2) A number of salary increases 
in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
were made. Sometimes the Treas- 
ury has been obliged to send $4,000- 
a-year men into court to fight 
lawyers receiving $50,000 for a 
single case. The Solicitor of 
Internal Revenue was made “Gen- 
eral Counsel” with a salary of $10,- 
000 instead of $6,000. The salaries 
of members of the Board of Tax 
Appeals were likewise increased 
from $7,500 to $10,000. 

3) It was agreed with only 
two or three dissenting votes that 
the estate taxes prevailing during 
the past year should be abolished 
retroactively. The maximum estate 
tax until June, 1924, was 25%. and 
since then it has been 40% (TIME, 
June 2, 1924.) Under the new bill 
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it is to be 20%. It was argued 
that it was unfair to assess un- 
usually high estate taxes against 
those who happened to die in the 
last two years, when taxes before 
that were lower and are now to 
be lower. So the 25% maximum 
rates were restored until the new 
bill becomes effective. Estate taxes 
are collected over a comparatively 
long. period—up to five years—and 
therefore it is expected that the 
loss in revenue will be spread out 
over several years. 


One of the questions remaining 
to be decided last week was what 
is to be the tax on theatre admis- 
sions. A sub-committee proposed 
to retain the tax except on the 
legitimate drama, which it is felt 
can least afford to bear the tax. 
But trouble was encountered in 
defining “legitimate drama.” Finally 
the following tentative definition 
was drawn: 

“Exclusively a spoken drama, 
termed legitimate drama or stand- 
ard drama, as distinguished from 
ephemeral productions such as farce 
comedies, burlesques and extrava- 
ganzas; said legitimate or spoken 
drama further defined as a play 
which is consecutive narrative inter- 
preted by one set of characters, 
all necessary to the development of 
the plot, the presentation of which 
consumes more than one hour and 
45 minutes of time, the same being 
a dramatic work in consecutive nar- 
rative form, reproduced and pre- 
sented by animate actors portraying 
the roles and repeating the lines 
of the dramatic work, and regard- 
less of whether such presentation is 
with or without musical parts or 
musical accompaniment.” 

It was not proposed however to 
lift the tax on tickets sold by 
scalpers, 


TARIFF 


Campaign Issue 


It is no secret that an entire new 
House of Representatives and a 
third of the Senate will be elected 
in the fall of 1926. It is equally 
no secret that Democrats are laying 
as thorough plans as possible to 
eapture that election.* Not the 
least part of the plan of campaign 
is to get one or more issues that 
will carry them to victory. In the 
last election they apparently 
learned that indiscriminate and 
ubiquitous opposition to anything 
that bears the label of an _ op- 
posing party will produce burn- 
ing issues. 

Now the Democrats are busy 
preparing their issues. The first 





*There are 40 Democrats out of 96 
members of the Senate; 183 Democrats 
out of 485 members of the House. 
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one apparently uncovered was the 
proposal that we should cut down 
the rate at which the U. S. public 
debt is being retired, thereby prac- 
tically doubling the amount of tax 
reduction possible this year—turn- 
ing a $300,000,000 reduction into 
$500,000,000 or $600,000,000.* 

The second possible issue un- 
covered is the high tariff—an old 
issue but in a new guise. Con- 
gressman Cordell Hull, onetime 
Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, last week issued 
a statement, as a sort of trial bal- 
loon no doubt, linking the high 
tariff with failure to get 100 cents 
on a dollar in payment on War 
debts from Europe. His argument 
in substance: In settling the Italian 
Debt the U. S. was forced to agree 
to such cutting that the U. S. loses 
from $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,- 
000.4 The reason the Italian 
Debt was cut was that Italy could 
not pay more. Italy could not pay 
more because she has no gold to 
ship to this country and her pay- 
ments must be made largely by 
credit established through the ship- 
ment of Italian goods to the U. S. 
But there is very little of such 
goods; the high tariff keeps them 
out. 

Said Mr. Hull: 

“Our existing high tariff law vir- 
tually eliminates the factor of pay- 
ment in goods by Italy. The new 
policy which this settlement pro- 
poses, therefore, is that as an alter- 
native of cutting our extortionate 
high tariff to a moderate extent or 
cutting our foreign debts to a cor- 
respondingly greater extent, we 
adopt the latter course. This pol- 
icy would, for 62 years, penalize 
American taxpayers with continued 
high tariff taxes in the form of in- 
creased prices and also with the 
amount by which the Italian debt 
has been scaled.” 

The significance of this argument 
is not that the Democrats are likely 
to oppose the debt settlements, but 
that they will use the debt settle- 
ments as a text in talking about 
the tariff, thus preparing an issue 
for 1926. 

As to the argument itself there is 
much truth in it. Italy would be 
better able to pay if she could ex- 
port to us more citrous fruits 
than has been possible under the 
high tariff, more labor than under 
the present immigration laws, more 


*It is entirely possible that this pro- 
posal, broached several weeks ago (TIME, 
Nov. 2), may be revived when the tax 
bill reaches the floor of Congress if the 
Democratic strategists see hope in it. 

+Mr. Hull has juggled figures a bit. The 
total Italian Debt with accrued interest to 
date is less than $2,500,000,000. Discount- 
ing the future payments due from Italy to 
obtain their present value, one finds that 
the amount of the debt forgiven Italy 
amounts to about $1,500,000,000. 
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wine than under the Volstead Act. 
How much more she could pay if 
these restrictions were removed is 
problematical. But if the restric- 
tions were removed, loud would be 
the angry cries of the U. S. growers 
of citrous fruits, of U. S. labor, 
U. S. bootleggers. The question is 
the old one: “Do we want to be 
paid?” 


COAL 
A Flutter 


Last week the anthracite coal 
strike in force since Sept. 1 con- 
tinued in operation while the mines 
continued idle. 

President John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers caused a 
flutter by announcing: ‘Whenever 
the representatives of the operators 
are willing to meet the representa- 
tives of the miners in amicable ne- 
gotiations to work out a contract 
for from one to five years’ continu- 
ous operation of the mines, the 
miners stand now, and have been, 
prepared to meet them.” 

But nothing came of it. The 
operators called a meeting but an- 
nounced nothing. 

The miners have set their hearts 
on a pay increase. The operators 
have determined there shall not be 
one. Until one side or the other 
weakens, what use negotiating? 


PROHIBITION 


Autos, Boats, Wagons 


General Lincoln C. Andrews is- 
sued an order to all prohibition 
agents: 

“Automobiles, wagons, boats and 
other vehicles used in the unlawful 
transportation of intoxicating 
liquors are subject to seizure and 
forfeiture. No search of any ve- 
hicle may be made unless the of- 
ficer has reasonable grounds for be- 
lieving that such vehicle is being 
used for the violation of the pro- 
hibition laws. There can be no 
search without legal probable cause 
for such search... . 

“Chief Justice Taft, in the Car- 
roll case, said: ‘It would be intol- 
erable and unreasonable if a pro- 
hibition agent were authorized to 
stop every automobile on the chance 
of finding liquor and thus subject 
all persons lawfully using the high- 
ways to the inconvenience and in- 
dignity of such a search.’ ” 


In Pittsburgh 


In Pittsburgh at the leading 
hotel, an “Anti-Prohibition Enlight- 
enment Dinner” was held by the lo- 
cal branch of the National Associa- 
tion against Prohibition. Congress- 
man John Philip Hill of Maryland, 
discussed a bill he will present 1) 
to repeal the Volstead Act; 2) to 
have each state define for itself 
“intoxicating liquors” referred to in 
the 18th Amendment, and enforce 
its own laws on the subject; 3) to 
have the Federal Government 
punish any person guilty of trans- 
porting into any state liquor more 
potent than therein atlowed, the 
punishment to be ten years’ im- 
prisonment or a $10.000 to $100.000 
fine or both. Onlookers detected 
not flask, nor glass, nor scent ot 
liquor at the banquet. 


ARMY & NAVY 


The Mitchell Case 


The trial of Colonel William 
Mitchell for “insulting” the Army 
and Navy (TIME, Nov. 9 et seq.) 
last week brought forward color- 
ful witnesses. 

Captain Anton Heinen, German 
Zeppelin expert, was among them. 
He declared that the Shenandoah 
had been made unsafe for opera- 
tion because safety valves had been 
removed. 

Rear Admiral William S. Sims, 
retired, declared that in his be- 
lief the warship of the future is 
the airplane carrier; that the Navy 
Department has no aviation policv: 
that it is hazardous to send airvlanes 
into the Arctic. Of the Shenan- 
doah, he said: “My idea as to 
that whole business is this: We 
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may presume that the commander 
and his staff were the best people 
the Navy Department could sup- 
ply. If they were not, their des- 
ignation was a criminal act. And 
assuming they were the best, if 
there was any interference from 
outside by people less competent, it 
was at least a violation of the first 
principles of humanity. 

“If Tansdowne was told we 
needed information for future con- 
struction, that that trip was in the 
interest of the national defense, it 
would have been right for him to 
go, but if the trip was for the 
purpose of sailing over a lot of 
fairs, then the whole thing was 
wrong.” 

Major Edward Rickenbacker, of- 
ficially credited with bringing 
down 26 German planes during the 
War, testified that he had been 
under anti-aircraft fire for about 
300 hours and did not think any- 
thing of its effectiveness; that he 
considered it suicidal to send up 
aviators without parachutes. 

“Would you be surprised if you 
were told an American anti-air- 
craft battery brought down nine 
planes?” asked the prosecution. 

“T wouldn’t be surprised at any- 
thing in the _ official reports you 
refer to. And I would be sur- 
prised if anybody believed it,” an- 
swered Major Rickenbacker. 

Mitchell Himself. At last Colonel 
Mitchell himself came to the stand. 
The Court informed him of his 
rights. He could: 1) be silent; 2 
make an unsworn statement which 
the court would consider; 3) be 
sworn and be questioned and cross- 
questioned. Colonel Mitchell chose 
the last course. He was sworn and 
his lawyer, Congressman Frank 
Reid, questioned him, bringing out 
his service record, how he had 
served in France, been decorated, 
thanked by General Pershing, etc. 
He then began to testify concern- 
ing the things he had recommended 
for the Air Service which higher 
officials had not carried out: a bet- 
ter meteorological service for avia- 
tors; air units in military schools; 
an air force in Alaska; an agree- 
ment with Canada for airways 
northward from the continental 
U. S.; an airplane capable of trav- 
eling 200 miles an hour at 30,000 
feet altitude and with a cruising 
radius of 1,500 miles; a study of 
how to repel an aerial attack on 
cities such as New York. He said 
that he believed an enemy war 
ship lying 100 miles off Manhattan 
could pump aerial torpedoes into 
the city. 

When less than two hours were 
passed, Mr. Reid had finished and 
turned Colonel Mitchell over for 
cross examination by the prosecu- 
tion. At once he was pressed by 
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questions concerning his plans for 
the defense of Hawaii. Major Gul- 
lion contended that the cost of 
putting Colonel Mitchell’s plan for 
the defense of Hawaii into effect, 
would be $624,700,000. Said Major 
Gullion: “Your plan would require 
125,000 submarines to make the de- 
fense of the Pacific effective against 
Japan. 

“It would require twice the wealth 
of the United States.” 


Shenandoah Case 


The Naval Court inquiring into 
the causes for the loss of the 
Shenandoah finished taking testi- 
mony several weeks ago, except 
for testimony as to the strength 
of the structure of the dirigible. 
A recess had been taken to last 
week to allow scientific tests to 
be made—but by last week a new 
angle of the inquiry had developed. 

Mrs. Zachary Lansdowne, widow 
of the Commander of the Shenan- 
doah, had testified before the 
Mitchell court martial (TIME, Nov. 
23) that Captain Paul Foley, 
U. S. N., Judge Advocate of the 
Court of Inquiry, had tried to in- 
fluence the testimony she gave be- 
fore that body. So the Court of 
Inquiry on _ reassembling made 
Captain Foley a defendant, and 
its new Judge Advocate, Major 
Leonard, U. S. M. C., summoned 
Mrs. Lansdowne and others as wit- 
nesses. 

Mrs. Lansdowne came before the 
court with a lawyer, Joseph Davies 


of Wisconsin, onetime (1915-16) 
Chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. He insisted on mak- 
ing a statement for his client. The 
Court frowned upon him and or- 
dered his silence. Witnesses were 
not entitled to counsel. Mr. Davies 
insisted. Rear Admiral Jones or- 
dered a stalwart marine to take 
him from the room. Mrs. Lans- 
downe began by refusing to tes- 
tify, but when questions were 
asked her, she began to talk and 
ended by testifying for three hours. 
She said Captain Foley had called 
upon her two days before her pre- 
vious appearance before the court. 
She maintained that by his man- 
ner he had tried to intimidate her, 
that he had told her she must not 
say the fatal flight of the Shenan- 
doah was political; she declared 
she believed that the Navy had 
set out to whitewash the Shenan- 
doah accident. The day after 
Captain Foley’s visit he had sent 
her a paper containing a suggested 
statement for her to make to the 
court. This “twisted the facts,” 
she said; she took exception to 
one part which said: “My hus- 
band regarded the Shenandoah as 
a man-of-war. He was ready at 
all times to take the ship out for 


military maneuvers, but was op- 


posed to using her for non-mili- 
tary duty.” She especially ob- 
jected to the statement that “he 
was ready at all times to take the 
ship out for military maneuvers.” 

Her uncle and aunt, with whom 
she was at the time of Captain 
Foley’s call, testified that they got 
the impression that Captain Foley 
was trying to intimidate her, and 
that Secretary Wilbur had sent 
Captain Foley to try to get her 
to testify as he wished. 

The wives of four other Naval 
officers were called, who testified 
in general that they had heard 
Mrs. Lansdowne deny that she had 
any criticism to make of the Navy 
Department. Mrs. Steele, who 
handed Mrs. Lansdowne the state- 
ment from Captain Foley, said 
that she had made it clear that 
the statement was just a_ sug- 
gestion to make it easier for her 
to testify, to be used or not used 
as she pleased. She said Mrs. 
Lansdowne kissed and thanked her 
when she left. 

At last Captain Foley was called 
to the witness stand. He said he 
had called on Mrs. Lansdowne, 
without any instructions or sug- 
gestions from his superiors, as part 
of his duty as Judge Advocate to 
question witnesses before they ap- 
peared before the court. He de- 
nied having told her that she 
must not say the fatal flight was 
political, although he advised her 
not to. He said that from what 
she told him he found her inclined 
to make statements of facts 
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of which she could not have cer- 
tain knowledge and which were 
contrary to other evidence given 
before the Court. If she made 
those statements to the Court, it 
would not be necessary to ques- 
tion and seem to try to put her 
in the wrong. Next day, from 
memoranda as to what Mrs. Lans- 
downe wished to say, he had pre- 
pared a suggested statement for 
her confined to facts within Mrs. 
Lansdowne’s knowledge, so that it 
would not be necessary to ques- 
tion her. Said Captain Foley, 
“My concern was for the widow 
of the man I had taught at the 
Naval Academy. I was’ most 
anxious to have her appear in a 
dignified position before the 
Court.” 

“Did you anticipate she would 
be a_ difficult witness?” he was 
asked. 

“Only in the sense of being dif- 
ficult for me. It would not be a 
pleasant duty for me as Judge 
Advocate to break down the tes- 
timony of the widow of a gallant 
brother officer who had died in line 
of duty.” 

“Why were you so concerned?” 

“Had I known Mrs. Lansdowne 
then as I now do, I would not have 
bothered.” 

Next day the court came to a 
decision. Admiral Jones read a 
statement discharging Cantain 
Foley and exonerating him of en- 
deavor to cause false testimony 
or to influence a witness improp- 
erly or of improper or unethical 
conduct, and declaring that his 
visit to Mrs. Lansdowne was “an 
obligation imposed by lawful reg- 
ulations.” 

That matter having been disposed 
of, Major Leonard proceeded to 
call the witnesses who had testi- 


fied concerning the Shenandoah be- 
fore the Mitchell court martial. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Philadelphia 


Last week it was announced that 
Liberty bell will ring out across 
the land, its mellow notes carried 
by radio, ringing in the New Year, 
1926, the 150th anniversary of the 
Signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. 

Proud and smiling also will be 
Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, who 
is not only ruler of the ancient 
city of Philadelphia but also Di- 
rector of Philadelphia’s Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial International Exposition. 
Already he is exclaiming: 

“There is no doubt of the success 
of this affair. President Coolidge 
has officially accepted the invita- 
tion to be present, and both the 
city and the state stand back of it.” 

Philadelphia knows what it means 
to celebrate anniversaries of the 
Declaration of Independence, for in 
1876 she celebrated the 100th anni- 


versary and now she is preparing 
to show what 50 years more have 
done, 

Some 670 acres have been set 
aside in the southern part of the 
city, and a $2,000,000 stadium is 
already two-thirds erected on the 
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ground; 24 nations and many states 
will be represented. Citizens have 
subscribed $3,000,000 for the affair 
and the state has appropriated 
$750,000; seven or eight other 
states will erect buildings costing 
$75,000 to $150,000, and the three 
Pacific Coast states are planning a 
joint exhibit and building costing 
$1,500,000. Mayor Kendrick an- 
nounced that 170 organizations of 
many kinds had already arranged 
to hold their annual sessions at the 
seat of the exhibition. The official 
opening is scheduled for June 1. 
The closing date has not yet been 
decided on, but it will probably 
be before cold weather since heat- 
ing arrangements are not planned 
in the great buildings. 

By comparison the chief world’s 
fairs and expositions have been as 
follows: 

ATTEND- 
ANCE 
Cost (IN (IN MIL- 
MILLIONS) ACREAGE DaTE LIONS) 
Victoria & Albert 


(London) $1 19 1851 6 
Centennial 

(Philadelphia) 10 236 1876 10 
Columbian 

(Chicago) 40 600 1893 27 
International 

(Paris) 20 336 1900 50 
Pan-American 

(Buffalo) 10 350 1901 ? 


Louisiana Purchase 

(St. Louis) 50 1,000 1904 21 
Exposition 

(Brussels) ? 200 1910 13 
Panama-Pacific 

(San Fran- 

cisco) 50 635 1915 18 
Empire 


(Wembley) 6e 216 1924 ? 





Trouble in Texas 


The Attorney General of Texas, 
hot on the trail of road contracts let 
by Governess Ferguson’s Highway 
Commission, succeeded in getting a 
judgment for the refund of $600,- 
000 excess profits from the Ameri- 
can Road Co., in spite of Mrs. Fer- 
guson’s directing the Highway Com- 
mission to support the road com- 
pany. Talk of impeaching Govern- 
ess Ferguson had been smoldering 
for several weeks. With the judg- 
ment it burst into flame. 


Long and Short 


Reported but unvouched for, the 
following account of two speeches 
came out of Iowa last week: 

Several acres were covered by 
parked farmers’ automobiles, and 
several other acres’ were covered by 
those exhibits which go to make up 
a county fair. So there was a good 
crowd assembled, and Senator Smith 
Wildman Brookhart and Represent- 
ative Cyrenus Cole were allowed 
two hours in which to amuse the 
crowd with politics. Senator Brook- 
hart spoke first. He began to 
speak on the woes of the farmer 
and the ruin that was facing lowa, 
and became so absorbed that he 
spoke an hour, an hour and a half, 
an hour and three-quarters without 
stopping. Representative Cole saw 
his speaking time disappearing and 
knew that, whether or not it was 
all gone when Mr. Brookhart fin- 
ished, the crowd would not be in 
much mood for more spellbinding. 
When Mr. Brookhart stopped there 
was less than five minutes left, 

Mr. Cole addressed the crowd be- 
fore it could disperse: 

“Maybe, my friends, the Senator 
is correct in the fearfully gloomy 
picture he has painted of the fu- 
ture of the Iowa farmer. But I see 
just one bright ray coming through 
the dark and forbidding clouds. If 
we are all headed for dire poverty 
here in Iowa, thank God we can at 
least go to the poorhouse in our 
own motor cars.” 

With that he let the farmers go. 


RED INDIANS 
Multiplication 


The Bureau of Census announced: 
1) Number of Red _ In- 

dians in the U. S., June 

Ss ME... ;sicennsciepsssécansinsicosts 330,619 
2) Number of Red Indians 

in the U. S., June 30, 

BEIIG i vas sdtcentnnuiatuiniincdcaibenadtune 346,902 
8) Number of Red Indians 

in the U. S., June 30, 

BOMEU f Caisaslasncsitpchtrassbenestiisdeutide 849,595 
4) States with the largest popu- 
lation of Red Indians on June 30, 


1925: 
Ok ahomad  ccccccccocccccscccsceccesceeee 120,163 
ATIZONA  eccocecccssscsrccrsoeserssseeesers 43,950 
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WORLD COURT 


Question Answered 


Last week the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at The 
Hague handed down a decision to 
the effect that the Council of the 
Leagu2> of Nations has authority to 
determine the final disposition of 
the Vilayet of Mosul, and that the 
disposition of the Council shall be 
binding upon the chiefly interested 
Powers, Turkey and Britain. 

It was recalled that, at the last 
Assembly of the League, the 
League Council expressed wuncer- 
tainty as to the extent of its au- 
thority and competence in this mat- 
ter. The opinion of the Permanent 
Court of International Justice was 
asked (TIME, Oct. 12). It is now 
expected that the Council of the 
League will make an arbitral award 
covering the disposition of Mosul at 
its scheduled session in December. 
At that time the League Commis- 
sion, which is at present in Mosul, 
will make its report; and it is 
hoped that a definite settlement 
will be reached. Until some such 
action is taken, the decision of the 
Permanent Court of International 
Justice amounts to no more than 
an academic ruling on “legal com- 
petence.” 

“The Mosul Question” is, as 
everyone knows, the question of 
what is to be done with some 35,- 
000 square miles of territory 
bounded by Turkey, Persia, the 
British protected Kingdom of Irak, 
and the French: mandated region 
of Syria. The Kemalist Govern- 
ment of Turkey wants the terri- 
tory as a matter of Pan-Islamic 
Nationalist policy; and Great 
Britain is equally determined that 
Mosul shall remain sufficiently dom- 
inated by Downing Street to keep 
open the Palestine-TransJordania- 
Irak route on India. 


THE LEAGUE 
Peace, Tennis, Golf 


As the traveler from Italy bores 
upward into Switzerland through 
the great Mount Cenis tunnel, he 
comes upon a land where peace 
seems a foregone conclusion from 
the sheer stillness of its lakes and 
the immobile vastness of its moun- 
tains. There the Permanent Sec- 
retariat of the League of Nations 
is aprropriately found in that most 
peaceful of Swiss cities, Geneva. 
kixotic female visitors by the dozen, 
score and million cry out, “How 
perfect!” and the slightly world- 
weary assistants of Sir Eric Drum- 
mond, Secretary General to the 
League since its inception respond, 
“How dull!” 

Last week, however, the suave 


and efficient Sir Eric* received 
tidings which foreshadowed a modi- 
cum of English recreation amid the 
Swiss calm of Geneva. From Vis- 





Sir Eric DRUMMOND 
From Viscount Cecil, a cheque 


count Cecil of Chelwood came a 
crisp cheque for £1000, with the 
suggestion that £500 be allotted 
for tennis courts at the disposal 
of the League Secretariat, and that 
the rest be used to extend the 


Geneva Golf Club’s course and to 
assist impecunious under-secretaries 
to join the club. Viscount Cecil 
added that the £1000 represented 
part of the $25,000 peace prize 
awarded to him by the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation two years ago. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Alexandra 


Last week the great, mournful 
bell of St. Paul’s pealed for the first 


*He is the half-brother and heir presump- 
tive of William Huntly Drummond, 15th 
Earl of Perth. eleventh Viscount Strath- 
allan, hereditary Thane of Lennox. For all 
that, Sir Eric has been a secretary to 
somebody or something, and a good one, 
for over a quarter century. In 1900 he 
joined the British Foreign Office and 
served successively as Confidential Secretary 
to Sir Edward Grey, Herbert Asquith and 
Arthur Balfour. From 1912 to 1915 he was 
one of the Private Secretaries to Premier 
Asquith. From then.on until 1919 he was 
Private Secretary to Foreign Secretary 
Balfour. Then President Wilson secured 
his appointment as Secretary General to 
the League of Nations, and he created 
and organized the entire Secretariat, which 
has not a little influence as the perma- 
nently functioning mechanism which must 
handle without friction the detail work of 
the League. 


time since the death of Edward VII; 
tolled for the Dowager Queen 
Alexandra, his royal consort, who 
died of a lingering heart trouble at 
Sandringham, their onetime summer 


home. 


Early in the week Queen Alex- 
andra’s physicians announced that 
“Her Majesty, who for some time 
past has been failing in health, 
has suffered a severe heart at- 
tack”; and at once King George 
and Queen Mary hastened to her 
bedside, at Sandringham, in Norfolk. 
Already there were George’s three 
sisters, Louise, the Princess Royal; 
the Princess Victoria; and Queen 
Maud of Norway. At London 
a special train waited, with steam 
up, ready at an instant’s notice 
to speed the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of York toward Sandring- 
ham, should their grandmother be 
declared upon the point of death. 

Seldom has Edward of Wales been 
placed in a more difficult position. 
Although indisputably Alexandra’s 
favorite grandson, he was expected, 
while she lay dying, to dine as 
the Lord Mayor’s guest at a great 
Guildhall banquet, to which over 


800 of his father’s most distin- 


guished subjects had been invited 
for the sole purpose of hearing 
the Prince discourse officially upon 
his Empire Tour (TIME, Oct. 23 
et ante). 

As the minutes ticked on, viands 
and floral decorations to the value 
of several thousand pounds were 
got ready at Guildhall; and* the 
streets were cleared for a_ state 
procession which was to escort the 
Prince thither like a conqueror. 

Suddenly an urgent message 
flashed from Sandringham. A 
powerful limousine darted from the 
Prince’s residence to the railway 
station. Out over a cleared track 
roared the special train—too late! 
Four minutes before it reached 
Wolferton, the local station adjacent 
to Sandringham, the Queen Mother 
breathed her last.* 


. . . 


Queen Alexandra, although usu- 
ally described as “the eldest daugh- 
ter of King Christian IX of Den- 
mark,” was not, curiously enough, 
born of the blood royal. At the 
time of her birth, in 1844, her 
father was only “Prince Christian 
of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg- 
Gliicksburg,” a younger son of a 


*At London the flustered Lord Mayor 
was unable to reach his other guests by 
telephone soon enough to inform them in 
advance that the banquet had been can- 
celed. Many arrived, resplendent in uni- 
forms or sables, only to return home 
when they learned of Alexandra’s death. 
To the London hospitals were swiftly des- 
patched: all floral decorations, half a ton 
of turtle soup, 1,000 mutton cutlets, 400 
pounds of fish. 300 pheasants, 1.000 ices, 
2,000 rolis. Some 560 bottles of champagne 
were returned to the cellars. 
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somewhat minor German house. Not 
until the death of King Frederick 
VII of Denmark, when the reigning 
house of Denmark became extinct, 
was Christian elected king of Den- 
mark by popular vote, in 1863. 
Thus it chanced that Alexandra and 
her sister Dagmar spent their 
youth as impecunious though radi- 
antly beautiful princesses, who made 
most of their own clothes and 
lived quietly with their mother, the 
former Princess Louise of Hesse- 
Cassel. 

With the elevation of Christian 
and his family to royal rank, all 
that was changed. The Princess 
Dagmar married Alexander III, be- 
coming Tsarina of All the Russias, 
gave birth to the last Tsar Nicho- 
las II, escaped the Bolsheviki, and 
now resides once more at Copen- 
hagen. Their brother George, 
elected King of Greece, was assassi- 
nated in 1913. Only Alexandra, as 
consort of Edward -VII, achieved 
not only imperial rank, but seren- 
ity; lived to be the mother of a 
reigning king and reigning queen.* 


The arrival of the Princess Alex- 
andra Caroline Marie Charlotte 
Louise Julia of Denmark, at 
Gravesend, in 1863, on her way to 
be married to Prince Edward of 
Wales under the stern eye of 
Victoria, was thus described by 
noted author William Makepeace 
Thackeray: 

“Since womankind existed, has 
any woman had such a greeting? 
Imagine beacons flaming, rockets 
blazing, yards manned, ships and 
forts saluting with their thunder, 
every steamer and vessel, every 
town and village from Ramsgate to 
Gravesend, swarming with happy 
gratulation; younge girls with flowers 
scattering roses before her; staid 
citizens and aldermen pushing and 
squeezing and panting to make the 
speech and how the knee and bid 
her welcome.” 


Poet Tennyson wrote: 


Sea-kings’ daughter from over the 
sea, Alexandra! 

Saxon and Norman and Dane are 
we, 

But all of us Danes in our welcome 
of thee, Alexandra! 

The ingenious Mr. W. R. H. 
Trowbridge, writing of the events 
of the day, said: 

From King William Street to the 
Mansion House was a battlerround 
strewn with hats, caps, bonnets, 
shoes, crinolines and the fragments 
of almost every variety of human 
attire, male and female, torn from 
their wearers in the fearful crush. 
But for the good temner that pre- 
vailed, there might have been loss 
of life. As it was, many were 
Injured and some past recovery. 
Above the cheering the shrieks of 


*George of England and Maud of Nor- 
way. 








Wo. M. THACKERAY 


“Has any woman had such 
a greeting?” 


women were painfully audible, and 
boys in a pitiable state of terror were 
seen waging a struggle for life. 
The Princess herself was seen to 
rescue the head of a youth which 
had got entangled in the wheels. 
The calmness of the young Princess 
in all this agitation was marvelous 
and it was in no small degree due to 
her enchanting smile that the tem- 
per of the tortured mass remained 
amiable.” 

Quoth Mr. Gladstone, justly, of 
the bride who shortly emerged 
from Windsor, after the first royal 
marriage celebrated there since 
that of Henry I in 1122: “The 
Princess of Wales has permitted the 
nation to love her.” 

Roared a crowd of Cambridge 
youths good-humoredly .at Alexan- 
dra, a year later: “Three cheers 
for the baby!” 

Shortly afterward “the baby” 
proved to be the ill fated Albert 
Victor, Prince of Wales, Duke of 
Clarence and Avondale, Earl of 
Athlone, whose death of influenza 
at the age of 28 left the present 
George V, Alexandra’s second son, 
heir to the throne of Britain. 

Alexandra’s personality was both 
resolute and charming. Few women 
have ever insisted more determined- 
ly upon receiving the last atom of 
homage that was their due; yet the 
beauty and winning grace of 
Alexandra made such homage ap- 
pear as a matter of course to the 
almost literally infatuated English 
public. Her undoubtedly _ sincere 
interest in numberless charities like- 
wise enhanced her popularity. And 
she brourht with her from Den- 
mark something of the Nordic 
genius for frank and clear-eyed 
democracy. 

To the last she characteristically 


refused to be mentioned officially 
as either “The Dowager Queen” or 
“The Queen Mother.” She consid- 
ered it her prerogative to be known 
as “Queen” Alexandra; and her 
daughter-in-law, “Queen” Mary, has 
been obliged to put up with what- 
would be considered in other coun- 
tries a somewhat high-handed re- 
tention of a title which should 
“rightfully” have “passed” to the 
reigning sovereign’s consort. 

At one time Alexandra carried 
this insistance to such an extreme 
that the great publishing firm of 
Eyre & Spottiswoode was forced 
to destroy an entire edition of 
The Book of Common Prayer in 
which had appeared a form of 
prayer “for the Queen Mother.” 
She also commissioned the Court 
Musician, Sir Paolo Tosti, to com- 
pose for her a new patriotic an- 
them: “God Save Queen Alex- 
andra.” 


Alexandra’s deafness was pointed. 
ly recalled at New York by Dr. 
Miller Reese Hutchison, inventor of 
the Klaxon horn. Inventor Hutch- 
ison revealed that he had supplied 
Queen Alexandra with another of 
his inventions, the noted “acousti- 
con” or “electric ear.” With its 
aid, she was able, in some measure, 
to combat her gathering deafness. 

Dr. Hutchison prefaced his re- 
marks by saying that during Alex- 
andra’s lifetime he had declined to 
discuss the matter out of considera- 
tion for Alexandra’s sensitiveness 
about her deafness. Ie got his 


statement into the same edition of 


the New York Times which an- 
nounced her death. 


Mystery Cleared 


From the _ British Admiralty 
came an announcement last week 
that the mysterious “sinking with- 
out a trace” of the great monitor 
submarine M-1 (Timer, Nov. 23) is 
now thought to have resulted from a 
collision with the little Swedish 
freighter Vidar, of only 215y tons, 
off the coast of Devonshire. 

The captain of the Vidar, on 
reaching Stockholm, reported that 
his ship had been “struck by some- 
thing under water with an awful 
shock”; and experts representing 
the Admiralty were at once des- 
patched to examine the Vidar’s 
slightly damaged hull. They re- 
ported that “every circumstance 
connected with the affair seems to 
roint to a coll’sion between the 
Vidar and the M-1 when the latter 
was on the point of rising to the 
surface.” 

The official bulletin of the Ad- 
miralty concluded: “Under the cir- 
cumstances it is certain that the 
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M-1 was rapidly and completely 
flooded and that the crew perished 
immediately.” 

It was recalled that only a few 
weeks ago (TIME, Oct. 5, NATIONAL 





JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN* 
Monocle, orchid 


AFFarrs) the U. S. submarine S-51 
was run down in nearly similar 
circumstances by the U. S. coast- 
wise steamer City of Rome. In 
this instance three of the subma- 
rine’s crew escaped through the con- 
ning tower of the S-51 as she sank. 
The crew of the M-1, less for- 
tunate, perished to, a man. Like 
the Vidar, the City of Rome was 
unharmed. The hulls of submarines 
are not so stout as those of surface 
ships. 

One Otto Kraft, 20-year-old ex- 
pert German diver, established what 
is said to be a world’s record when 
he achieved a depth of 238 feet, last 
week, while searching vainly for the 
M-1. 


Chamberlain Day 

Parliament opened last week and 
the House of Commons ratified 
the Locarno Treaties by a vote of 
375 to 18, thus setting a great 
seal of triumph upon the labors 
of two men named Chamberlain, 
one living and one dead—Austen 
Chamberlain, His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, who 
negotiated the Locarno Treaties 
(TIME, Oct. 12 et seq., INTERNA- 
TIONAL), and Joseph Chamberlain, 
beloved and fearless Victorian 
champion of Empire, whose darling 
wish it was that his son Austen 
should grow up into a statesman 
whose diplomacy should transcend 
even the limits of the Empire. 


*From a sketch by Harry Furniss in 
Some Victorian Men (Dodd, Mead). 


The Debate in the Commons 
was preceded by an almost unani- 
mous outburst of cheering, which 
greeted Austen Chamberlain as he 
entered the assembly and pro- 
ceeded to submit the motion for 
ratification. In the crowded bal- 
cony, the U. S. and _ Belgian 
Ambassadors and the Councilor of 
the German Embassy were present; 
they followed the ensuing speeches 
with eager attention. 

The Foreign Minister spoke: “I 
do not say that these documents 
when ratified will make war im- 
possible, but I do say that they 
will render war infinitely more dif- 
ficult. ...It will be almost im- 
possible for a signatory nation to 
make war without clearly putting 
itself in the wrong before the whole 
civilized world and bearing the 
odium of such wrongdoing. ... I 
should like to say that the success 
of the Locarno conference was es- 
sentially due to the high character 
of the representatives of Germany 
and France.... ‘The spirit of 
Locarno’ epitomized and was ani- 
mated by a sincere desire for peace 
and reconciliation on the part of 
all. 

Certain objections to the Treaties 
were made by the Opposition, 
headed by former Premiers Ram- 
say Macdonald and David Lloyd 
George, although both prefaced 
his speech by an endorsement of 
the Treaties as a whole. Objections 
and answers. 

Mr. Macdonald: Why were the 
Locarno Treaties consummated 
without consulting the Dominions? 
. . . I cannot conceive of so insular 
a system of conducting the imperial 
foreign policy as other than calami- 
tous.” 

Mr. George: “The one thing 
which mars the triumph of the 
Treaties ... is the failure to con- 
sult the Dominions.” 

Mr. Chamberlain: “It was the 
desire of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to get into conference with the 
Governments of India and the Do- 
minions. That was not found 
possible. I will make bold to say 
that it is totally impracticable to 
treat matters of this great conse- 
quence, covering so wide a range, 
by despatch or cable across thou- 
sands of miles of ocean. ... The 
Dominions and India have been left 
free to take their own action... . 
The whole matter will be brought 
up at the next Empire Conference.” 

Mr. Macdonald: “Was it the 
idea of Locarno to detach Germany 
from any co-operation with Russia 
and set up a League bloc of states 
against Russia?” 

Mr. Chamberlain: “No, Sir! It 
was not!” 

Mr. Macdonald: “Why did the 
Conference undertake only the dis- 
armament of the Rhineland? War 
is far likelier to break out on the 
Danube than on the Rhine.” 

Mr. Chamberlain: “Locarno was 


not the place and those assembled 
there were not competent alone to 
produce a scheme of world disarma- 
ment. ... But we did nothing to 
hinder such a _ development... 
much to make it easier.” 

Mr. George: “I agree that such 
action was not possible at Locarno 
[cheers from the Government’s ad- 
herents] ... But the Balkans are 
the earthquake centre of Europe.” 

By way of benediction, Lloyd 
George terminated his remarks as 
follows: “Mr. Chamberlain has 
said that it is ‘the Spirit of Locarno’ 
which chiefly matters. If so, I am 
glad that it has been incarnated in 
the form of a treaty; for a disem- 
bodied spirit is not of much use 
in emergencies. ... Many nations 
have sent flowers to Mr. Chamber- 
lain as a tribute to his success at 
Locarno. I fear that Mr. Macdonald 
has put a good many _ Scotch 
thistles in his bouquet. For my 
own part, I should like to add a 
humble Welsh leek.” 

The Chamberlain angle of the 
scene in the Commons loomed large 
in the minds of those who remem- 
bered how “Fighting Joe” had burst 
into tears when William E. Glad- 
stone congratulated him upon the 
~— speech of his son Austen, 


At Birmingham, political seat of 
the Chamberlains, it is conceivable 
that many an honest workingman 


——a 








© Keystone 
NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN 
Mustache 


cried, “Our Joe’s looking down from 
on high this week! Proud ain’t no 
name for it!” 

Meanwhile the pleasing hypothesis 
that Austen’s career is an exten- 
sion and a broadening of Joseph’s 
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was widely dallied with. This 
much may be said: Joseph was es- 
sentially “self-made,” “provincial,” 
and rose from the style of a Birm- 
ingham screw manufacturer to be 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
Gladstone’s Cabinet by sheer force 
of personality. Austen spent his 
youth in purposeful travel, and be- 
came the friend of Bismarck, of 
Wilhelm II, of statesmen and dip- 
lomats in many lands with whom 
his brusque father could never have 
dealt. 

Though the physical appearance 
and the meticulously exact dress 
of father and son is similar, it is 
significant that Joseph always wore 
a monocle and an orchid, while 
Austen goes only as far as the 
monocle. Diplomat Austen knows 
where to stop. 

In Joe’s younger’ son, the 
Right Honorable Arthur Neville 
Chamberlain, some _ critics have 
thought that they discerned the 
pure paternal flame, undamped by 
Austen’s diplomatic poise, though 
Neville wears neither monocle nor 
orchid, but a mustache. Neville, a 
onetime Lord Mayor of Birming- 
ham, Minister of Health in the 
Baldwin Cabinet, and an M. P. since 
1918, has been described as “a man 
to die with, not for.” Observers 
opine that Austen is likely to re- 
main the more patent reincarnation 
of Joseph. 

Other Business Before the Com- 
mons: 

1) The voting down of a Labor 





ErRIc VON LUDENDORFF 
His heart aches 
(See GERMANY) 


Reservation to the Locarno Treaties, 
332 to 180. 

2) Refusal by the Government 
to modify its restrictions against 
aliens. 





GERMANY 


Im Reichstag 


When the Reichstag opened late 
last week, a day of merely per- 
functory debate was followed by 
important party caucuses anent the 
Locarno Treaties. 

Hitherto the Luther-Stresemann 
Government has been able to count 
with certainty upon the support of 
only the Centrist Parties. After 
deliberating for two hours last 
week, the Socialist caucus an- 
nounced positively that it would 
throw in its lot with the Govern- 
ment. On that basis Chancellor 
Luther was generally conceded to 
have secured more than enough 
votes to insure ratification of the 
Locarno Pacts by the Reichstag. 
When the Reichsrat* endorsed the 
treaties, last week, by a vote of 
34 to 4, the prophecy was consid- 
ered to have become a certainty. 

Queried one: “Why did not the 
Socialists announce this intention 
sooner, since they have always 
favored the Pacts? Did Chancellor 
Luther entice them by some means 
into his fold?” 

Replied another: “Up to last 
week the Socialists have threatened 
to abstain from voting on the Pacts 
in the Reichstag, with the inten- 
tion of calling the anti-Pact Na- 
tionalists’ bluff that they would ab- 
stain from voting. The purpose of 
each group has been to make the 
other seem responsible for what- 
ever the Reichstag does. Now the 
Socialists have taken the plunge. 
They intend to assume the respon- 
sibility and reap the rewards of 
making possible a coalition capable 
of ratifying the Pacts. Chancellor 
Luther has allegedly promised them 
that the present Cabinet -will re- 
sign if and when the Pacts are 
signed, and that in the new Cabinet 
the Socialists will be well repre- 
sented.” 

Amid such speculatory prognosti- 
cations Chancellor Luther prepared 
two bills for immediate submission 
to the Reichstag. One would au 
thorize the Reich Government to 
sign the Pacts at London on Dec. 
1, 1925. The other would sanc- 
tion the entrance of Germany into 
the League of Nations, as is specif- 
ically provided in the Pacts before 
they can become operative (TIME, 
Oct. 26, INTERNATIONAL). 

In the interval before these bills 
could be submitted, the National- 
ists, in caucus and out, continued 
to call for the flat rejection of the 
Pacts. General Ludendorff, arch- 
ultra-die-hard, spoke as follows: 

“Once I divided honor and glory 
with Field Marshal von Hindenburg 


*The Reichsrat is a council of representa- 
tives from the component states of the 
Reich. All bills, before they are presented 
to the Reichstag, require its endorsement. 
The significant fact is thus not the endorse- 
ment but the majority by which it passed. 











and—I dare proclaim it all aloud— 
heightened his glory. Today my 
German heart aches when I see how 
the Field Marshal is sacrificing that 
glory, and it is sacrificed indeed if 
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« + » knocked his foot from 
the stirrup 


(see below) 


his name stands under the embodi- 
ment of shame and dishonor [the 
Locarno treaty]. Better to surren- 
der one’s position than glory, honor 
and one’s own great past. That is 
the German way, and even more 
German would it appear for the 
Field Marshal to have given battle 
against this treaty of dishonor and 
enslavement. If the President really 
regards the Locarno policy as 
right, then must every German who 
is not soaked with black-red-gol1 
or sold to mammon, veil his head. 
Then the Field Marshal President 
is become a danger for the national 
will. His name does not belong 
under this treaty. That at least 
does he owe to his fellow-warriors. 
We expect the Field Marshal not to 
sign but to fight.” 


At Doorn 


The Rt. Hon. Alexander Montgom- 
ery Carlisle, Privy Councilor to 
George V, famed naval architect 
and designer of the Titanic, re- 
turned to England last week after 
a short visit to Wilhelm, onetime 
Kaiser, at Doorn. 

Said Mr. Carlisle (whose daugh- 
ter married Baron Frederick von 
Versen, one of the Kaiser’s aides, 
before the War): “It was just like 
the old days at Potsdam! ... The 
ex-Kaiser’s Lord Chamberlain met 
me at Utrecht with a luxurious 
limousine. . . .At Doorn I found if 
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not a royal palace at least a most 
sumptuous residence. 

“The ex-Kaiser greeted me viva- 
ciously and seemed possessed of all 
his pre-War vigor. ... His hand- 
some white beard becomes him 
well, and he walks with the erect 
alertness of a man in good 
health....He still retains all of his 
old dignity. It is ridiculous to pic- 
ture him as ‘the woodsman of 
Doorn” He is not the sort of 
man to chop down trees...- — 

“Dinner was a most imposing 
affair. Even in the old days at 
Berlin there was not more cere- 
mony. The ex-Kaiser appeared in 
a glittering uniform, with decora- 
tions sparkling on his breast... .- 
His consort (the former Princess 
Hermine) was magnificently gowned 
and all the staff were in full uni- 
form. ...I sat at the ex-Kaiser’s 
right and next to me sat the Lord 
Chamberlain. .. .” 

Remarks attributed to Wilhelm 
by Mr. Carlisle: 

“T always have had friendly feel- 
ings toward England....I am 
confident that if honest diplomacy 
had been used, and if certain mem- 
bers of the Cabinet had _ visited 
Berlin before the World War, 
things would have been very differ- 
ent. To some extent it was a war 
of lawyers and I have always dis- 
liked lawyers. 

“T think the future of England 
is terribly insecure. Her financial 
burden would appear intolerable. 
She has to pay untold millions to 
the United States every year, 
whereas her allies are not paying 
their debts to her.... 

“The great danger to the future 
of England and of the world lies 
in the East.” 

An anecdote concerning Margot 
Tennant, now the Countess of Ox- 
ford and Asquith, was related by 
the onetime Kaiser as follows: 

‘During my first state visit to 
Fngland I used to ride in Rotten 
Row, Hyde Park, every morning 
at 8:30. One morning a lady on 
horseback dashed up against my 
horse and knocked my foot from 
the stirrup. I sent an aide after 
her to make inquiries. She came 
back blushing and asked my pardon. 
That evening King Edward said to 
me: ‘So you met Miss Tennant 
in Rotten Row after all. She made 
a bet last night that she would in- 
troduce herself to you.’ ” 


Hero Re-buried 


In April, 1918, the great German 
super-ace, Baron Manfred von 
Richthofen, was shot down in 
France and buried by his enemies 
with full military honors. 

Last week his remains were dis- 
interred and transferred to Berlin 
aboard a special train. There the 
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body rested in state at Grace 
Church, inclosed in a simple wal- 
nut coffin, and was visited by 
thousands of Berliners, who filed 
reverently past “The Flying Sieg- 
fried.” 

Later, eight of the Baron’s war 
comrades bore the coffin to the 
famed Invaliden Cemetery, while 
German aces who had fought with 
him during the War soared above 
the funeral procession and dropped 
flowers and wreaths.* President 
von Hindenburg, Chancellor Luther 
and War Minister Gessler solemnly 
accompanied the aging mother of 
Baron von Richthofen to his new 
grave. And there were present 
scores of generals from all parts 
of Germany, as well as a company 
of the Baron’s Uhlan regiment, 
which fired a last salute over his 
grave. 

Amid so much pomp it was re- 
called that Baron von Richthofen 
had ever been ascorner of the con- 
ventional mediocrities of mankind. 
When he was shot down at last, 
he was found wearing a flaming 
suit of silk pajamas under his 
aviator’s uniform. Said mourners: 
“His pajamas and his famous 
blood-red battle plane were typical 
of the man—a flaunting, brave, 
exuberant war eagle. His like has 
not often been seen!” 





*With them flew Baron von Knobels- 
dorf, 21. As he returned from the cere- 
monies, his plane crashed inexplicably at 
a height of only 80 feet, instantly kill- 
ing him. 


FRANCE 
More Babel 


Premier Paul Painlevé’s new 
fiscal measure, intended to balance 
the French budget by “a levy on 
all forms of wealth,” (Timp, Nov. 9 
et seq.) was got through the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber last 
week and presented to the deputies 
en masse. 

M. Painlevé boldly stated that the 
factional discord now disrupting 
French politics (TimE, Nov. 23 
et ante) had prevented the bill 
from being anything more than a 
compromise measure, but added: 
“T have sought the advice of every 
party, and if in the end the bill 
was framed to meet the majority 
opinion, it was because the minority 
limited its advice to what the Gov- 
ernment should not do.... The 
bill is not perfect... . It is a posi- 
tive and creative measure. ... Re- 
gardez-le bien! ...Is it not the 
only really constructive attempt 
which has been made to deal with 
the present grave fiscal situation?” 

But the Chamber did not heed 
M. Painlevé. For an entire week 
it seethed and bubbled with debate, 
the character of which was such 
that no less than 120 hopelessly 
conflicting amendments were offered 
and howled down by everyone not 
of the faction interested. At length 
M. Painlevé called for a tentative 
“vote of confidence” by offering a 
motion to close the general debate 
and begin debate upon the pro- 
visions of the bill in detail. 

For an instant the. deputies 
stopped gesticulating long cnough 
to hold up their right hands and 
have them counted. Two hundred 
and ninety-four sweating palms 
were for M. Painlevé. Two hun- 
dred and fifty more or less clenched 
fists were against him. Once more 
the Radicals and Socialists had 
held together sufficiently to allow 
the Government to continue in 
office. Amid cheers and impreca- 
tions the debate upon the articles 
of the new scheme in detail got 
under way and threatened to con- 
tinue ad lib. 

It did not so continue, however. 
Before the Deputies had considered 
even half the bill in detail, it was 
obvious that an utter impasse had 
been reached. Despairing, M. Pain- 
levé saw his measure go down by 
the slender margin of 275 to 278 
when a vote was taken on the 
the much criticized Fifth Article, 
envisioning a virtual moratorium on 
the short-term Treasury bonds fall- 
=) due next month (TIME, Nov. 

Swiftly the Premier collected the 
resignations of the members of his 
Cabinet, added his own _ thereto, 
drove straight to President Dou- 
mergue at the Elysée, and quit. For 
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the second time within a fortnight 
France was without a Ministry 
(TIME, Nov. 9). 

Cried M. Painlevé, as he stepped 
down from power: “Vive la Re- 
publique! But let her friends 
guard her well. There are many 
who would exploit her to the full- 
est in this critical hour.” 


Syrian Affairs 


Senator Henry de Jouvenel, able 
editor-in-chief of Le Matin, one- 
time French delegate to the League 
of Nations and recently appointed 
French Civilian High Commissioner 
to Syria (TIME, Nov. 16) is known 
in Paris as a man of caution and 
of peace. Those qualities recom- 
mended him highly as a successor 
to General Maurice Sarrail, the 
recalled French High Commander 
to Syria (TIME, Nov. 9). Last 
week Frenchmen were well pleased as 
M. de Jouvenel slipped quietly over 
to London for a conference with 
British Foreign Secretary Austen 
Chamberlain, preparatory to set- 
ting out for Syria. 

Since the French Mandate in 
Syria adjoins the British Mandate 
in Palestine, M. de Jouvenel an- 
nounced that he wished to come 
to an amicable understanding con- 
cerning any possible sources of 
friction between the two mandates. 
Said he, after a conference, a din- 
ner, another conference, and a few 
hours at a supper club with Mr. 
Chamberlain: 

“My hasty trip to England has 
been one of complete pleasure and 
satisfaction... . Mr. Chamberlain 
is delightful ... charming. . . the 
soul of candor and honesty... 
so intelligent ... so utterly frank. 

. Some continental newspapers 
recently made remarks on the con- 
duct of British representatives in 
Syria.* After my conversations 
with Mr. Chamberlain I can say 
these representatives have always 
in their statements to their chief 
displayed the utmost desire for co- 
operation with the French adminis- 
tration.” 

M. de Jouvenel continued: 

“In order that I might have a 
clear conception of my task in 
Syria, it was essential that the 
boundaries should be settled with 
neighboring territories. In our dis- 
cussion we have agreed to hasten 
the delimitation of frontiers be- 
tween Syria on the one hand and 
the British mandated territories of 
Palestine and Irak on the other. 
I also hope to go to Angora at 


*General Sarrail was reported in the 
French press as alleging that the British 
consul at Damascus had ‘‘nearly created a 
panic” during the recent French bom- 
bardment of that city (Timk, Nov. 9), 
and had sent distorted reports to London 
on the situation. 
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an early date to settle the Syrian 
boundaries with Turkey.... My 
policy is to work with the League 
of Nations and to bring to Syria 
full independence at the soonest 
possible moment.” 

Early next morning he returned 
to France. 


SWEDEN 
No Prizes 


From Stockholm the following 
sentence flashed along the cables of 
the world: “The Board of Direct- 
ors of the Nobel Fund announces 
that, for the first time since the 
initial awards 24 years ago, all five 
of the annual Nobel Prizes will be 
withheld for the current year.” 

To serious thinkers the announce- 
ment was saddening. It meant that 
throughout the realms of Physics, 
Chemistry, Medicine, Literature and 
Peace the year has brought no 
overwhelming and secure accom- 


plishment. Meanwhile many a semi- 
literate inquired, “Why do them 
Swedes spell ‘noble’ ‘n-o-b-e-l’?”; 


and many a citizen of ripe culture 
wondered just who Alfred Bern- 
hard Nobel really was, and exactly 
how he had occupied himself in 
amassing the thirty million Swedish 
kroner ($9,000,000) with which he 
endowed the Nobel Foundation. 

Quoth indulgent Swedes, tabloid- 
izing Mr. Nobel for U. S. consump- 
tion: “He came of a family of in- 
ventors and princes of finance. His 
father, Immanuel Nobel, invented 
the submarine mine. His brothers, 
Robert Hjalmar Nobel and Ludvig 
Immanuel Nobel, founded the naph- 
tha industry at Baku, Russia, one 
of the most phenomenally success- 
ful enterprises of the 19th Century. 
He himself invented dynamite, and 
reaped fabulous tribute from the 
whole world for the secret. The 
entire family labored incessantly at 
the invention and manufacture of 
super-combustibles. So numerous 
were the explosions and fires which 
wrecked their laboratories that the 
Swedish Government forbade them 
at one time to experiment on Swe- 
dish soil. Undaunted, they anchored 
a laboratory-barge in the middle of 
Lake Malaren, near Stockholm, 
and continued their death-pregnant 
experiments.” 

Meanwhile the personality and 
eccentricities of Mr. Nobel were re- 
ealled at length. Born in 1833, at 
Stockholm, he was so delicate and 
sickly as a child that when his 
family moved to St. Petersburg it 
was feared that he would not sur- 
vive. There, however, he grew into 
a nervous high-strung youth, who 
paradoxically combined extreme 
personal sensitiveness with a pas- 
sion for explosives. 

Once he was so depressed by a 
chance word of rebuke from his 
father that he wandered off and 
disappeared for a time. Per contra, 






he once jumped from his bed in 
the middle of the night, intent on 
performing a newly conceived ex- 
periment, rushed to the Neva (on 
the other side of which stood his 
father’s laboratory), plunged in and 
swam across. “I could not wait. 
The ferryboat was delayed,” said he. 


His arrival at a Manhattan hotel 
in 1867, when he quietly dumped 
down his bags and announced that 
they were full of explosives, is still 
recalled by the family of the horri- 
fied hotelman, who promptly sum- 
moned both the fire department and 
the police. 


Later, as the opulent proprietor 
of 15 dynamite factories located 
throughout the world, Mr. Nobel 
developed many whims unrelated to 
explosives. For example, he was 
fond of pictures yet tired so easily 
of them that he preferred not to 
buy any. An obliging Parisian art 
dealer accommodated him. Mr. No- 
bel might choose any pictures which 
struck his fancy, and the dealer 
would rent them to him until he 
grew irritable and called for others. 


Of all his decorations Mr. Nobel 
confessed that he cared only for the 
red rosette of the Legion of Honor, 
which he habitually wore. Of the 
many honorary distinctions show- 
ered upon him, he once admitted 
that none consoled him for the 
slight he felt at never having been 
made a Fellow of the Royal 
Society.* 


He once remarked, “Among all 
the women I have known, I have 
never found one whom I felt I 
could marry to our mutual satisfac- 
tion.” Cautious, in at least this 
one respect, he died a bachelor at 
68, after setting forth explicitly in 
his will the terms of his great phil- 
anthropy. 


Five Nobel Prizes are awarded 
annually at the discretion of the 
following bodies: 1 and 2) In 
physics and chemistry, by the Swe- 
dish Academy of Science. 3) In 
medicine or physiology, by the Caro- 
line Institute (the Faculty of Medi- 
cine at Stockholm). 4) In litera- 
ture, by the Swedish Academy of 
Letters. 5) For “fraternization 
among nations and the abolition 
or reduction of standing armies and 
the calling in and propagating of 
peace congresses,” an award (the 
so-called “Peace Prize’) determined 
by the Norwegian Storting (Parlia- 
ment). 

The Amount of the Prizes (at 
present about $40,000 each) varies 
from time to time, as follows: The 
principal of the Nobel Fund is 
annually increased by one-tenth of 
the interest; three-fourths of what 
remains is divided into five equal 





*Strictly speaking, “The Royal Society 
of London for Improving Natural Knowl- 
edge,” the oldest and most “honorable” 
scientific society in Great Britain and 
one of the oldest in Europe. 
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prizes, and the rest goes for “ex- 
penses.”* 

The List of Prize Winners, now 
numbering 129, embraces men and 
women of almost every nationality. 
With the idea of fostering inter- 
national understanding, each recip- 
ient is brought (whenever prac- 
tical) to Scandinavia to receive the 
award formally. 

Prominent men and women who 
have received the awards: 

Physics: W. C. Rontgen (1901, 
X-ray), M. and Mme. Curie (1903), 
A. A. Michelson (1907), Guglielmo 
Marconi (1909), Albert Einstein 
(1921), R. A. Millikan (1923), 
Calvin S. Page (1924). 

Chemistry: Ernest Rutherford 
(1908), Mme. Curie (1911), T. W. 
Richards (1914). 

Medicine: Alexis Carrell (1912), 
F. G. Banting and J. J. R. Macleod 
(1923, insulin). 

Literature: Sienkiewicz (1905), 
Kipling (1907), Maeterlinck 
(1911), Hauptmann (1912), Tagore 
(1913), Hamsun (1920), Anatole 
France (1921), Benavente (1922), 
Yeats (1923). 

Peace: Theodore Roosevelt 
(1906), Elihu Root (1912), Inter- 
national Red Cross of Geneva 
(1917), Woodrow Wilson (1918), 
Leon Bourgeois (1920). a 

The Swedish Press severely criti- 
cized the directors of the Nobel 
Fund for withholding all the prizes 
this year, and clamored, that at 
least the prize in Literature be 
awarded, preferably to author 
Thomas Mann (German) or author- 
ess Sigrid Undset (Norwegian). 

The directors at length caused 
still more indignation by announc- 
ing that the awards had been with- 
held partly from a lack of quali- 
fied candidates, and partly because 
the heavy taxes imposed by the 
Crown had depleted the Nobel fund 
to a point where retrenchment for 
a year was necessary. : 

Cried Herr Verner Heidenstam, 
noted Swedish author, winner of 
the prize for Literature in 1916: 
“The situation is a scandal un- 
worthy of the culture of such a 
nation as Sweden.” 


ITALY 


Parliament Opens 


At Rome two humble composite 
minions took up the task of pleas- 
ing Dictator Mussolini once more. 
They were La Camera dei Deputati 
and Il Senato. Together they 
formed perhaps the most enthusias- 
tically abject Parliament ever as- 
sembled upon the Seven Hills. 

La Camera warmed to its work 
with the presentation to Il Benito, 





*The machinery for determining the 


awards is elaborate and thorough. Numer- 
ous experts of the Nobel Institutes devote 
their entire time to searching for prize- 
winners. At their disposal are special 
libraries, laboratories and many foreign 
assistants—all paid fog by the Nobel 
Fund. 





amid stentorian cheers, of a sheaf 
of laurel—a token of the Deputies’ 
relief at his escape from assassina- 
tion (TIME, Nov. 16). 

Twitching impatiently at a 
laurel twig, the Premier suffered 
himself to be congratulated for a 
few moments. Then the twig 
snapped; Il Duce’s eyes became 
luminous in their pale sockets. 
Striding to the rostrum amid ring- 
ing cheers, Mussolini performed 
the Fascist salute, extending his 
right arm forward and upward in 
the gesture of the Caesars. 

Instantly La Camera quieted to 
a ringing hush. Cried Mussolini: 
“We are here to give a judical ex- 
pression to the will of the Fascist 
Revolution. . . . Today, Fascismo is 
the only living force in Italy... . 
All else can be relegated to the 
museums!” _ Waving a sheaf of 
papers he exclaimed: “T have 
with me laws liquidating the past 
and establishing the base of Fascist 


The Proposed Legislation pro- 
vided that hereafter: 


1) The Premier shall be re- 
sponsible to the King only, instead 
of jointly to the King and Par- 
liament, as at present. The King 
shall nominate and recall him. 

2) No question shall be included 
in the agenda of Parliament with- 
out the consent of the Premier. 

3) The Premier shall rank next 
to the King at public functions, and 
enjoy a yearly honorarium on the 
budget of the State, the amount 
to be at the discretion of the King. 

4) Attempts on the “life, in- 
tegrity or liberty” of the Premier 
shall be punished with imprison- 
ment from six months to life, ac- 
cording to whether the offense in- 
volves “words,” “acts,” or culmi- 
nates in the murder of the Premier. 


5) Any Italian abroad who 
commits acts “injurious to Italian 
prestige” may be punished by less 
of citizenship and the confiscation 
of his property in Italy. 

6) The arbitration of labor dis- 
putes shall be compulsory. 

The Significance. Despatches an- 
nounced that the deliberations upon 
these and succeeding bills are ex- 
pected to continue for about a fort- 
night before the measures are put 
to vote. There can exist scarcely 
a doubt as to their passage. The 
whole program now being put 
through is of course the famed 
“Third Wave of the Fascist Revolu- 
tion,” which Mussolini has been 
heralding for months. 

A Violent Incident occurred when 
bushy-bearded Communist Deputy 
Maffi shrieked that the demonstra- 
tions in Mussolini’s honor did not 
reflect the feelings of the laboring 
classes. 

Roared Deputy Farinacci, famed 
firebrand Secretary of the Fascist 


Party, as he rushed upon Maffi: 
“If you speak of our Duce like that, 
we will repay you like this!” (Strik- 
ing him in the face.) 

Other Fascist deputies then closed 
in, and according to despatches 
“dragged Maffi to the door, by the 
beard ... flung him out... threw 
out three other Communists... 
hissed, spat and uttered catcalls. 


II Senato likewise opened its ses- 
sions with an oratorical tribute to 
Mussolini; cheered him to the echo; 
and drank in the (for him) un- 
dramatic message in which the 
Premier thanked them for their 
good will. 

During the week the Senators 
took notable action only once. This 
consisted in ratifying the bill aimed 
against secret societies, which was 
passed by La Camera at the last 
session (TIME, June 1). It was re- 
called that this bill, which now 
becomes a law, prohibits all persons 
in the employ of the State from 
belonging to any secret society or 
to any society which requires its 
members to take an oath. 

The law is of course aimed at 
the Freemasons, traditional enemies 
of Fascism. By way of bugabooing 
any lingeringly reluctant Senator 
into voting for the measure, General 
Zupelli related an extremely tall 


yarn. Said he: “Freemasonry 
strikes at the root of military 
discipline. ... There was a case 


during the Tripolitan war in which 
the Commander in Chief was ob- 
liged to remit the punishment of a 
lieutenant because he was bidden 
to do so by his aide who, though 
his inferior in military rank, was 
his superior in Masonic rank.” 
Such yarnspinning was merely a 
luxury. The bill passed 208 to 6— 
would have passed in any case. 


One Carmack, cartoonist to the 
Christian Science Monitor, key- 
noted events in Italy last week 
with the caption “MUZZLE-INI” 
over the sketch of an_ Italian 
peasant, gagged and muzzled by a 
steel mask labeled “Fascism,” while 
Il Duce, throned in the background, 
looked grimly on. 


$I 


At Genoa the local Coal Ex- 
change launched an appeal to all 
patriotic Italians to contribute vol- 
untarily “uno  dollaro” yearly 
toward Italy’s payment of her debt 
to the U. S. The plan originally 
envisioned contributions from five 
million Italians, which would cov- 
er the full yearly payments for 
the first five years (TIME, Nov. 23). 

Cried Ji Duce when he heard of 
the plan: “Good. But for the 
present I need only $1,000,000. I 
shall expect that to be paid in 
by Dec. 1.” 
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Notes 


Part of the $3,000,000 collection 
of the late Senator William A. 
Clark of Montana was willed to 
the Metropolitan Museum, or, as 
an alternate, the Corcoran Gallery 


in Washington. Part, including 
Rubens’ “Magdalene,” Gainsbor- 
ough’s “Covered Wagon,” Rem- 


brandt’s “Woman with a Fan,” was 
left to his heirs. Last week the 
legatees announced that they 
would sell their share at auction 
in January in Manhattan. 


Achille Chiesa of Milan was a 
shrewd business man and a great 
lover of the arts: his son, Achil- 
lite, while inheriting his father’s 
taste, proved to be lamentably 
without his shrewdness. To liqui- 
date his debts his executors offered 
the renowned Chiesa collection for 
sale. Last week part of it— 
63 paintings by Flemish, Dutch, 
Italian masters, and a show of old 
armor. basinets and brigandines, a 
Castilian chapel-de-fer, a Venetian 
salade, some great two-handed 
swords from England—was put on 
exhibition in the American Art 
Galleries. 


Sculptor Frederick MacMonnies, 
creator of “Civic Virtue,” effigy in 
City Hall Park, Manhattan, declared 
last week that he had learned to 
like the nickname, “The Rough 
Guy,” which newspaper wits be- 
stowed upon his statue. “I have 
suffered much,” said he. 


Titian’s “The Temptation of 
Christ,” recently on exhibition in 
the Reinhardt Galleries, Manhat- 
tan, was sold to the Minneapolis 
Museum for $200,000. 


Afoot and light-hearted I take to 
the open road 


Healthy and free, the world before 
me, 


The long brown path before me, 
leading wherever I choose. 


Thus wrote Walt Whitman and 
thus Sculptor Jo Davidson has 
modeled him, stepping with a fine 
stride, his long greatcoat billowing 
out in his van like a useless, gallant 
mainsail. The design was chosen 
last week as the best of those sub- 
mitted for the Walt Whitman Me- 
morial which is to be erected in 
Manhattan by the Authors’ Club. 
The design will soon be shown at 
a Whitman exhibition in the New 
York Public Library. 
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THE THEATRE 








New Plays 

The Joker. A ponderous pair of 
deep red curtains and the person- 
ality of Ralph Morgan are the 
chief points of interest in this play. 
Through these red curtains the 
hero is forced to walk at the big 
moment—presumably to _ instant 
death. His bravery unhinges the 
villain and pretty soon it is time 
to go home. 

To be unpleasantly accurate, it 
is time to go home much sooner. 
The Joker is a wordy and obvious 
melodrama. Mr. Morgan is far too 
good an actor to play this sort of 
thing, in which he is one jump 
ahead of the villain, poverty and 
cuckoldom. 


Solid Ivory. The sporting appe- 
tite of the public is constantly be- 
ing met with theatrical fodder. Js 
Zat So? deals with prizefighting, 
and The Poor Nut with a track 
meet. The fight and the quarter- 
mile run are exhibited on the stage. 
Both are successes. Solid Ivory 
turns to baseball, and borrows in 
the process something of the slang 
sorcery of Ring Lardner. 

Mr. Lardner was not actually 
concerned in the writing of the 
play, yet the leading character re- 
sembles his celebrated Jack Keefe, 
the conceited, blatant young pro- 
fessional baseballer. If the resem- 
blance had been accurate, Solid 
Ivory might have been a _ sensa- 
tion. As it is, it is simply a fair 
slang comedy, glorifying the home- 
run, 


Twelve Miles Out. Rum-running 
has featured so forcibly in our na- 
tional life these last few years that 
it is only natural it should ap- 
pear upon the stage. In this play 
the rum-runner is made a hero, a 
rough diamond rattling around in 
the greasy pocket of fate. He 
wins a lovely lady and confounds 
the competitors for his cargo, and 
there is much sea salt in evidence 
everywhere. One scene, with the 
schooner swaying in the swells, is 
amazingly accurate. Of the accu- 
racy of the rest one may have 
doubts. Romance is seldom ac- 
curate. That is why people like 
to see it on the stage. Life turns 
the edges of romance too swiftly. 
Twelve Miles Out will probably 
serve until the holidays. 


In a Garden. There is an ever 
growing impression that Laurette 
Taylor is the greatest U. S. ac- 
tress. Devotees of Ethel Barry- 
more and Mrs. Fiske will balk 
indignantly at this assertion, for 
the impression has been current 
for some years that Mrs. Fiske is 
our greatest actress, and that Miss 
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LAURETTE TAYLOR 
Better than Miss Barrymore? 


Barrymore would probably be our 
greatest actress if she had _ had 
better plays in the last half dozen 
years, 

Miss Taylor’s latest production 
is a daring and penetrating effort 
by Philip J. Q. Barry, whose 
You and I was a Harvard Prize 
Play and a Manhattan success. He 
has undertaken to reveal the work- 
ings of a woman’s heart; the heart 
of a wife whose playwright hus- 
band has made her a puppet in 
his mental workship. There is of 
course another man. Among these 
three a shadowy, elemental and 
amazingly penetrating triangle de- 
velops. 

To many the play will be an 
adventure in the worried field of 
the inexplicable. Most minds will 
not understand and will therefore 
condemn it. Almost any fine for- 
ward-looking endeavor in the arts 
runs this maddening risk. For the 
rest the play will be a memorable 
experience. 

Arthur Hopkins has the furnish- 
ings from the workshop of Robert 
Edmond Jones, and has cast Louis 
Calhern, Frank Conroy and Ferdi- 
nand Gottschalk in Miss Taylor’s 
support. All are eminently suit- 
able. 


The Offense. An English impor- 
tation was put on for special mat- 
inees with Dennis Neilson-Terry 
and Mary Glynne in the leads. They 
are the London players’ brought 
over for the exceedingly short lived 
The Crooked Friday. In the new 


play they appear to be better per- 
formers; it helps them a good deal 
by being pretty steadily interesting 
in itself. 

Psychology, neuroses, fixations, 





complexes and all the rest have 
become so firmly fixed in the dinner 
conversation of the land that the 
play will be easily understood, 
These peculiar phenomena are dealt 
with in words of one syllable. An 
event in the hero’s youth bites 
deep into his consciousness, is dis- 
covered and the poison let off in 
the approved modern fashion at 
the last. 


The Best Plays 


These are the plays which, in the 
light of metropolitan criticism, seem 
most important: 


SERIOUS 


A MAn’s MANn—A little sin, a 
good deal of sorrow and a ray of 
sunlight under the Manhattan Ele- 
vated. 


THE VorTEX—English wealth and 
English weaklings caricatured and 
pitied by and with Noel Coward. 


YouNG WoopLEY—A young man’s 
first fierce love affair told in plain- 
tive notes by Glenn Hunter as a 
British schoolboy. 


THE GREEN Hat— Katharine 
Cornell giving an immensely mov- 
ing performance in, Michael Arlen’s 
most widely advertised inconse- 
quentiality. 

OUTSIDE LOOKING IN—Tramps of 
the prairies fighting over a woman; 
amusing themselves to steal her 
from the law. 


In A GARDEN—Reviewed in this 
issue, 


LESS SERIOUS 


THE BUTTER AND EGG Man—A 
witty and knowing satire on the 
strange ways of people behind the 
playhouse scenes. 

ARMS AND THE MAN—The fiery 
wit of Bernard Shaw roasting war 
on the spit of his early comedy. 
Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 

THE Poor Nut—A contemporary, 
native and unimportant laughing 
matter over young men and women 
in a Midland* college. 


THe Last oF Mrs. CHkEyYNEY—An 
English comedy of lords and ladies 
most engagingly performed by Ina 
Claire and Roland Young. 

Is ZaT So?—It seems there were a 
couple of prizefighters that met up 
with a bunch of swells. 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—If you like to 
watch matrons who ought to know 
better dallying with college boys 
who know no better, you may like 
this one. Everybody else seems to. 


MUSICAL 


The best singing, dancing and 
things like that are found in: Big 
Boy, Artists and Models, Louie the 
14th, Rose Marie, Princess Flavia, 
The Garrick Gaieties, Sunny, The 
Student Prince and No, No, 


Nanette. 


*Midlands—-Middle Western. 
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LUMBERING- 


A FISHER 
INDUSTRY 


Its own hardwood timber 
tracts, and large logging and 
saw mill operations, assure 
Fisher an adequate lumber 
supply of the high Fisher 
quality, at low cost. 


In a single year Fisher uses, 
in hardwood alone, lumber 
footage sufficient for the con- 
struction of 10,000 seven- 
room houses—close to 270,- 


000,000 feet. 


Fisher requires thisenormous 
quantity of hardwood not 
only because of its large pro- 
duction, but also because all 


of the lumber used in Fisher 
bodies is hardwood. 
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Opera Notes 
In Chicago. It is rapidly be- 


coining a convention for the critics 
of Chicago to hail every week as 
a great artist some singer hitherto 
ungraced by U. S. laurels. Two 
weeks ago it was Baritone Bonelli. 
Last week it was Luella Melius, 
coloratura singe:, born in Appleton, 
Wis. She made her début in Rigo- 
letto. Staid people have been fool- 
ish enough to believe that a mod- 
ern audience could not be more 
than politely moved by the grace- 
ful insipidities of the old score— 
that the days were past when 2 
perfect trill was a signal for young 
men in evening clothes to unhitch 
the horses of a prima donna’s car- 
riage and pull her home them- 
selves. The Chicago enthusiasts 
stopped short of this. But they 
held up the performance after she 
had sung the “Caro Nome,” and 
gave Luella Melius ten curtain calls 
at the end of the act. Old Critic 
Glenn Dillard Gunn declared that 
he remembered only three such 
scenes in the last 25 years; others 
compared Miss Melius with Galli- 
Curci. Even the most reserved 
could not help agreeing that her 
voice is very good. 


In Manhattan. Basso Feodor 
Chaliapin came back to the Met- 
ropolitan as a guest artist im 
Boris, sang superbly, blew kisses 
to the gallery from the tips of his 
enormous fingers, went away to 
drink a glass of Chianti with 
friends. 


. . . 


A sore ailment, described on the 
programs as “indisposition,” smote 
‘Tenor Beniamino Gigli just before 
he was to appear as Vasco da Gama 
in L’Africaine. Mario Chamlée 
sprang into the breach. Without 
rehearsal, without ever having ap- 
peared in the réle on any stage, he 
sang it resonantly, fluently, confi- 
dently. 


Anniversary 


On Nov. 16, 1900, the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra gave its first pub- 
lic concert. With it appeared as 
soloist Ossip Gabrilowitsch, bril- 
liant young Russian pianist, then 
making his first U. S. tour. Last 
week the same orchestra, the same 
soloist were heard again in Man- 
hattan. Because he felt himself a 
comparative newcomer, Leopold 
Stokowski handed his stick to Con- 
certmaster Thaddeus Rich who, a 
better conductor than most con- 
certmasters, led the first number. 
Then Mr. Gabrilowitsch, a more ma- 
ture and no less brilliant artist 
than he was 25 years ago, sonorous- 
ly assisted in interpreting the 


rugged, lordly and immortal 
Tschaikowsky’s B-flat Minor Con- 
certo. 


In Hagerstown 


Citizens of Hagerstown, Md., 
(population 30,000) will group 
themselves around a poster tacked 
to a butternut tree. The poster 
will announce that Paderewski, 
World’s Greatest Pianist, will play 
in Hagerstown. 

Although local boosters quite 
naturally take this news to mean 
that Hagerstown is at last coming 
to long-merited recognition as a 
centre of culture and the arts, 
there is still another reason be- 
hind the great pianist’s. visit. 
Hagerstown is near Washington, 
D. C.; and people who want to 
hear Paderewski can easily get 
over by bus or motor. In fact, 
if they expect to hear him this 
winter, this is just what they will 
have to do, for Paderewski will 
not play in Washington. 

Has he any grudge against the 
city? His Manhattan managers 
say not. Nevertheless, all efforts 
to book him there have long been 
given up as useless. “He will not 
appear as a public entertainer be- 
fore diplomats who knew him as 
a Premier of Poland,” said some. 
“He hates the Administration be- 
cause it opposed the League of 
Nations,” conjectured others. What- 
ever the reason, managers went out 
to find a hall for him as near 
Washington as_ possible; tried 
Hyattsville, Berwyn, Laurel, Rock- 
ville; chose Hagerstown. 


“ ” 

Jurgen 

“IT have tried to show Jurgen 
facing the unanswerable riddle of 
why things are as they are; Jurgen, 
‘clad in the armor of his hurt,’ 
spinning giddily through life, strut- 
ting, posturing, fighting, loving, 
pretending; Jurgen proclaiming 
himself count, duke, king, emperor, 
god; Jurgen, beaten at last by the 
pathos and mystery of life, bidding 
farewell to that dream of beauty 
which he had the vision to see but 
not the strength to follow.” 

Thus wrote Deems Taylor, critic- 
composer, of his symphonic poem, 
“Jurgen,” which was given last 
week by the New York Symphony 
Society before an audience com- 
posed partly of admirers of Mr. 
Taylor, of modern music and of 
the Symphony Society, and partly 
of leering persons who, well know- 
ing that the novel of James Branch 
Cabell is crisp with supposed “sa- 
laciousness,” came in hope that the 
music would furnish sauce for the 
same salad. These last were dis- 
appointed. He has_ used_ the 
“‘Yurgen” legend merely as a pre- 
text for the expression of certain 
emotions which might have been 
roused by the book or by some- 
thing else. The score is persuasive, 
adept, unoriginal. Critics—Mr. 
Taylor’s colleagues, friends and 
rivals—were enthusiastic. 


CINEMA 





The New Pictures 


The Big Parade. FEasily the 
greatest war picture, one of the 
greatest of all pictures, has been 
written by Laurence Stallings (co- 
author of What Price Glory); di- 
rected by King Vidor; and prin- 
cipally played by John Gilbert and 
Renee Adoree. It is the story of a 
rich man’s son, a riveter and a 
bartender in the trenches and the 
French girl that the first of these 
three married. It has humor, ter- 
ror and bewildering beauty. It has 
one of the most exciting stories 
ever filmed, direction unexcelled, 
and truth and brilliancy of acting. 
The Big Parade is the one film 
since The Covered Wagon that men, 
women and children must not miss, 


Stella Dallas. Of this picture 
great things have been said by 
great people. It is noted as the 
ultimate in native cinema art. It 
tells a story of the shame and 
bitterness of life, of a woman who 
grew up under hard conditions, her 
struggle to save her daughter’s 
happiness. All this it does with 
amazing honesty. Belle Bennett 
and Lois Moran, not universally 
accepted personages in _ pictures, 
play the leads with extraordinary 
fidelitv. If the picture is not one 
of the greatest, it is certainly a 
cardinal achievement. 


Bright Lights. Charles Ray has 
attempted to come back. He has 
picked one of his old country cousin 
stories with a tattered straw hat 
on its head. Into his peaceful rural 
life comes a cabaret girl from Man- 
hattan. The story is trivial and— 
truth be told—Mr. Ray is not so 
good as he used to be. 


Lord Jim. Conrad’s great novel 
of cowardice has been done into a 
pretty good motion picture. It 
should have been a great picture 
and the manufacturers have only 
themselves to blame. The usually 


expert Percy Marmont rather un-, 


derscales the potentialities of the 
leading character. The rest is too 
often routine. 


Stage Struck. Gloria Swanson has 
hit on a primitive comedy, reminis- 
cent of her early Mack Sennett 
days, that makes magnificent en- 
tertainment. She is a_ waitress; 
she aspires to the stage; she final- 
ly gets a job on a Mississippi show 
boat; is exceptionally inept; re- 
tires happily to a lunch-wagon for 
life. The unusual atmosphere, the 
frequent use of slapstick unabashed, 
and the brilliant ability of the star 
combine comfortably for genuine 
amusement. 
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THE NEW INCLUSIV | ) 


—o~ Sl ee a 


A Perfect Girt To Booxiovers 
WuHuosE TastE You RESPECT 


This rare edition at a saving of $140.75— 
over the limited autographed Sun Dial Edition 


“HERE. surely, if ever, is genius!" Hugh Walpole burst out, 
reading one of Conrad's novels. 

“There is no one like him, there isno one remotely like him!” 
H. L. Mencken once wrote. 

“How I envy those who are reading him for the first time!" 


said Gouverneur Morris. 


And Galsworthy, in his enthusiasm, asserted, “His is the 
only writing of the last twelve years that will enrich the English 
language to any extent." 

Such is the temptation of all who love to read Conrad. They 
cannot contain themselves. They burst into superlatives. H. 
G. Wells, Irvin Cobb, Mary Austin, Christopher Morley, Rex 
Beach,—and scores of other writers too numerous even to mention 
—all alike, at one time or another, 
have acclaimed him as the greatest 
master of fiction of our day. 


And even more striking than the 
enthusiasm of his fellow craftsmen, 
is the adoration—no other word will 
serve!—in which Conrad is held by 
tens of thousands of intelligent people 
all over the world. 
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What more thoughtful Christmas gift can you make, to one 
whose taste you respect, than a complete set of the works of this 
great Master? 

The new Inclusive Edition offered here is a set you may be 
proud to present. Most booklovers have heard of the famous 
Sun Dial Edition of Conrad. It was autographed and limited to 
735 sets, each selling for $175.75. Wealthy book-collectors 
snapped it up, paying a total of over $129,000. (Such was the 
judgement of connoisseurs of Conrad being ranked with the 
immortals). 

The new Inclusive Edition contains everything in the Sun Dial 
Edition, including the same illuminating special prefaces written 
by Conrad to each book. There are the same number of volumes, 
twenty-four. But instead of selling for $175.75, the price is only 
$35 and even this may be paid in convenient small amounts. 


If you wish to obtain this collection, either for yourself or for a 
gift, it is advisable to order immediately, for at the extraordinary 
price the edition will unquestionably be oversubscribed before 
Christmas. Simply use the coupon below or write a letter. The 
set will be sent with privilege of return within ten days if it does 
not meet your expectation in ever respect. Address 


Doubleday, Page & Co., Dept. C-4711 


Garden City New York 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Dept. C-4711, Garden City, New York 


Please send for my inspection the New Inclusive Edition of Joseph Conrad in 24 volumes 
that includes the complete works and also the specially written prefaces. Within a week I agree 
to return the set, or else to send you $2.00 first payment and ONLY $3.00 A MONTH until the 
special price of $35.00 i is paid. Cash discount 5%. 


Reference (or occupation) 


0 Check here if you want to inspect the rich half leather binding, and change terms to $60; 
payable $5 a month. 
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MILESTONES 








Divorced. Sometime Lieutenant 
Osborne Wood, son of famed Gov- 
ernor General Leonard Wood of 
the Philippines, at Wilmington, 
Del., by Katherine Thompson Wood, 
who charged adultery. 


Died. Richard Bret Harte, 35, 
grandson of the famed author, in 
Paris, by gas, after leaving a let- 
ter indicating despair at being 
worsted in love. 


Died. Clara Morris, 79, onetime 
emotional-tragedienne, for years a 
member of Augustin Daly’s famed 
stock company, until her _ retire- 
ment in 1895 one of the most pop- 
ular of American actresses; at New 
Canaan, Conn., of heart disease. 
Cried Sarah Bernhardt, after see- 
ing a performance by Clara Mor- 
ris as Camille: “Mon Dieu! This 
woman does not act, she suffers!” 


Died. The Dowager Queen Alex- 
andra, consort of Edward VII, at 
Sandringham (see p. 11, COMMON- 
WEALTH). 
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$4,001,335 


In a town of Rhenish Bavaria 
one Sara bore to one Lazarus 
Straus three sons. The first-born he 
named Isidore; the second he named 
Nathan; the youngest, Oscar Solo- 








S. W. STRAUS 
His was the biggest 


men. Isidore, after distinguished 
years as merchant, banker and 


Congressman, lost his life, a hero, 


in the Titanic disaster. Nathan is 
now 77 and Oscar Solomon is 75, 
and for more than a _ generation 
their portraits have appeared in 
the public prints of the U. S. as 
frequently as that of Santa Claus. 
Nathan is the passionate philan- 
thropist. No sooner does he make 
a nickel (Abraham & Straus, R. 
H. Macy, emporia) than he gives 
away six cents. (Since 1915 his 
donations have exceeded his_ in- 
come.) Oscar Solomon is the zest- 
ful statesman (Rooseveltian Moose, 
Taft Ambassador to Turkey). 
There are many famed Jews 
—Colonel Friedsam (Altman’s, the 
nice store), H. H. Lehman (finance), 
Adoph Zukor (cinema). Some are 
peers of the Straus brothers, but 
none o’ertops them in the esteem 
of Manhattan or of the Republic. 


. . 


Monday, Friedsam; Tuesday, Leh- 
man; Wednesday, Straus; Thursday, 
Zukor—each was a_ million-dollar 
day (except Tuesday, $957,000) 
and jointly they produced from 
the pockets of New York City Jews 
the gallant total of $4,001,335 for 
Jewish philanthropies. 

Concerning the titular patriarchs 
of the pagan-named* weekdays, 

*Monday, Moon’s day; Tuesday, Tiu’s 
day; Wednesday, Woden’s day; Thursday, 
Thor’s day. 


there was but one ambiguity: 
Nathan or Oscar Solomon? It was 
neither, it was Simon William (S. 
W. Straus & Co., “no loss to any in- 
vestor for 43 years”) and his day 
was the biggest: $1,020,198. He 
sprang, like the famed Gimbels, 
from Indiana, having been born 
in Ligonier just after the Civil 
War. Soon thereafter his father 
established in Chicago one of the 
greatest bond businesses in history. 
Now a gilded doorway struts into 
uptown Fifth Avenue, proclaiming 
the sweep of the Straus enterprises. 
It is in Manhattan that Simon 
William functions as President. He 
is known to have bought pearls of 
great price, to have contributed 
staunchly to this and that, but 
never, like members of the other 
Straus family, has he been a public 
character. The place of honor ac- 
corded to him and the responsibility 
he assumed in last week’s drive 
indicate that another and a different 
Straus* will soon become a_ house- 
hold name. He is still but 59. 


A. A. A. A. 


A month ago a group of atheists 
in Manhattan applied for incorpo- 
ration as a “wrecking company... 
to abolish the belief in God,” ete. 
Justice Mitchell of the State Su- 
preme Court denied the petition for 
incorporation as “highly improper” 
and threw it out of court. Last 
week the incorporators turned to 
another Justice of the State Su- 
preme Court, Justice Ford, with 
the petition somewhat toned down. 
He approved it, and in the natural 
course of events the “American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Atheism” will become an_ estab- 
lished fact. Part of its program 
is to erect radio stations to broad- 
cast lectures and debates on sci- 
ence and religion and to publish 
anti-clerical literature. 








MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 








Janitress 


A little grey-haired widow, Mrs. 
Bessie Ellinger, janitress of three 
Manhattan tenements, heard loud 
cries in one of her hallways, rushed 
in to find a quivering taxi-driver 
being beaten by three _ bandits. 
Moved by the wretch’s groans, she 
fell upon his attackers from _ be- 
hind. They fled to the empty cab 
but Bessie Ellinger leaped on the 


*Strauses are not to be confused with 
Strausses, among whom there are Joseph, 
famed Admiral; Albert, of Joseph Seligman 
& Co.; Charles, lawyer; Lewis Lichten- 
stein, of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Richard, 
famed Bavarian composer. 
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running board. Holding on with 
her arm through the window of 
the cab door while the knaves 
pounded her hand and twisted her 
fingers to make her let go, she 
drew a police whistle from her 
apron pocket and blew it until 
policemen stopped the careering ve- 
hicle, arrested the caitiff flim-flam- 
mers. 


Egg 


In an airplane flying from Paris 
to London were six ducks, While 
the plane sped at 100 miles an hour 
over the Straits of Dover, one duck 
laid an egg. Alighting at Croyden, 
the pilot had the egg boiled, ate it. 


Eggs 


In Cleveland the Hip Sing Tong, 
at a banquet to visiting delegates, 
served them slender shoots of bam- 
boo with eggs which had _ been 
buried in mud for scores of years. 


Eclair 


In Paris one Albert Wolly, pro- 
fessional faster, entered a glass case 
where he proposed to go 26 days 
without food. Eleven days passed. 
In that period 40,000 people had 
filed by, tantalizing him by munch- 
ing cake, sandwiches, pickles, drink- 
ing bottles of beer and champagne 
before his brooding eyes. On the 
afternoon of the twelfth day a 
young woman came in eating a 
chocolate éclair. She nibbled, 
smiled at him, finished the last 
crumb and licked her fingers when 
suddenly wild Wolly arose and, 
swinging his chair over his head, 
smashed the case. Gendarmes con- 
ducted him to a hospital. 


Bananas 


At Manchester, England, one 
“Smottox” Kerrigan, chauffeur, 
stood in the back yard of his board- 
ing house, carroled loudly, “Yes, 
We Have No Bananas!” Cried his 
landlady, a Mrs. Ritter, “Ain’t you 
never going to shut up on that 
tune, Smottox?” An instant later, 
as the “Smottox” carroled on, she 
heaved “a red hot frying pan” out 
the window “just to scare him.” 

The pan, grazing the singer’s ear, 
burned him severely. Outraged, he 
quitted Landlady Ritter’s establish- 
ment, after a stay of 18 years. 


This New Illustrated, 
1925, Limp RegalLeather 


TLAS—Sent Free 


The Great War changed the entire world—new governments, new boun- 
daries and new civilizations were created ... Everything learned in school 
must be ‘‘unlearned.’’ This handsomely bound, concise book of trust- 
worthy facts gives the correct data on the world as it is today. 
















464 Pages— SS You cannot read a newspaper intelligently, 
~ you cannot discuss a world question, a 
Mustrated in Color > ” student is lost without this book for it 


10x15 inches contains the latest, authentic maps 
and history of every stateintheU.S., 
every country — new and old—and 


of all principal cities on the globe, 





107 new, authentic maps 
7 —maps of every state and 
every country. 


Concise history of the war. 
New countries created. 
New boundaries formed. 





A vivid account of mankind’s 
fight for civilization—story and 
picturcs of prehistoric monsters. 


The history, climate, races, char- 
acteristics and customs of peo- 
ple everywhere. 

Government, education, religion 

and industries of every state and 

of every country. 

It took a whole year and a host of editors, 

map engineers, writers and political econ- 
omists to create this book — the best, most 
informative Atlas ever published. This 
Atlas fills a need— which no other book has 
ever done. It gives authentic facts and 
maps of the world as the world is today. 

All Atlases published before this date are 
useless, They cannot be correct—they could 

not have followed the swift changes in world 

boundaries and world history. 


If your name isin the telephone book in your 
city—this book will be sent you free. You can 
examine it for 5 days. If you fecl that this new 
Atlas would be a bargain at three times the 
price asked, you can send $2.98. This is the 
special introductory offer. This is the full pay- 
ment. Send today—get this beautiful, limp, 
regal mission leather, handsomely illustrated 
464-page Atlas of the world, as it is today. 
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MEDICINE 


Care of Baby 


Because all good parents are 
jealous of the health of their 
young, a house guest in a married 
home usually seeks to ingratiate 
himself by his knowing and con- 
siderate treatment of the babies 
with which it is blessed. He is 
aware, if his polish is not sadly 
at fault, that the art of playing 
with an infant is to amuse without 
exciting it; to lull it into a state 








of somnolence, and, after it is 
asleep, to walk on tiptoes and re- 
frain from loud talk, from play- 
ing the phonograph. 

What should be the reception, 
then, of a guest who, upon being 
presented to a tiny child, sinks his 
fingers into its ribs and tickles it 
into a paroxysm? Who—when the 
child, exhausted by hysterical 
laughter, has fallen asleep—con- 
tinues to walk ‘heavily about, talk- 
ing at the top of his voice and 
laughing blatantly? 

Surely the parents would enter- 
tain no good opinion of such a 
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person. Yet they should actually 
be grateful to him. Tickling is 
splendid for a baby, and a_ noise 
when it is going to sleep will pro- 
mote its future. It was so stated 
last week by Sir Harry E. Bruce- 
Porter, London specialist in chil- 
dren’s diseases. He explained that 
tickling makes babies laugh and 
thus develops their lungs; that loud 
sounds when they are composing 
themselves for slumber prepare 
them for “the rough and tumble 
of later life.” 


Woeful Distribution 


Much resembling the late Sir 
William Osler in his combination of 
the highest medical reputation with 
the surest literary touch, Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Welch, aged 75, last week 
left his modest home in Baltimore, 
traveled to Manhattan. He went 
upon an errand dear to his heart, 
to speak a word which should carry 
across the distance between scien- 
tist and sick man. 

Said he to the representatives of 
six health agencies in conference: 

“When a Koch discovers the 
tubercle bacillus, a Banting dis- 
covers insulin for the relief of dia- 
betes, or a von Behring an anti- 
toxin for the cure of diphtheria, or 
a Park demonstrates the value of 
the antitoxin for the prevention of 
diphtheria, the world draws a long 
breath as if saying to itself, ‘Now 
we are rid of that terror which has 
haunted the human race for cen- 
turies.” It then straightway for- 
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Dr. Witu1am H. WetcH 


“Cures have they, but they cure 
not.” 


gets and goes on its way comfort- 
ably, assuming that, of course, the 
great discovery or invention is be- 
ing carried into effect. 

“The actual facts are quite dif- 
ferent. A few people, those of un- 
usual initiative, or ample means, or 
who happen to be under the care 
of exceptionally alert physicians, or 
within the jurisdiction of exception- 
ally competent health officers, re- 
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They called her Diana Fitzpatrick Mauleverer James. 
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ceive the benefits of the new dis- 
coveries, but the great mass of the 
human race goes on as before, and 
the death rate from the diseases is 
reduced slowly and over long pe- 
riods of time. 

“In fact, the health field has a 
woefully ineffective distribution 
service as compared with its mar- 
velously effective production serv- 
ice in the laboratories of the world. 
We know how to do a lot of things 
which we don’t do, or do on a 
wretchedly small scale.” 


SCIENCE 


Diadem 


To His Egyptian Majesty, King 
Tut-ankh-Amen, death came about 
3,300 years ago, after 17 years of 
life, eight of matrimony, three or 
four of sovereignty. In those days 
the throne of the Pharaohs was in- 
herited by sons-in-law. Thus Saa- 
nekht, having married one daughter 
of Pharaoh Khu-n-Aten, succeeded 
his father-in-law, died, was suc- 
ceeded by his brother-in-law, Tut- 
ankh-Amen, who had meanwhile 
married Khu-n-Aten’s third daugh- 
ter, Amkh-nes-pa-Aten. 

King Tut had achieved little of 
manhood when he died. He was a 
slim lad, slender, sapplingesque. 
Nothing so became him as his bu- 
rial. The world’s chief artificers 
buzzed about him. They stretched 
him out. His hands, as tired as a 
pair of autumn leaves, they folded 
across his breast. Upon his head 
they set the royal golden diadem, 
the eager vulture (Nekhebet), the 
playful serpent (Buto). From his 
neck they suspended amuletic idols. 
Pectorals of elaborate cloisonné they 
strewed upon his breast. A _ star 
beaten out of golden foil marked 
the place where his heart had been. 
Thirteen finger-rings, all different, 
they slipped upon his brittle 
digits. With eleven bracelets they 
circled his arms. They covered 
his waist with two girdles, from 
each of which hung a _ dagger, 
zestfully ornamented. They put 
the royal apron, inlaid with gold, 
around his pathetically bony legs. 
For his feet were golden sandals. 
A sheaf of gold tipped each toe and 
finger. 

Withal, they wrapped him round 
and round to be a perfect mummy, 
and lifted him into a box heavy as 
lead but golden, wherein they also 
put innumerable amulets of beauty 
and ghostly merit, as well as two 
swords, jewel-studded. 

And finally the goldsmith worked 
a mask of head and shoulders, a 
good likeness, a snug fit. 

The reconstruction of the tale of 
this magnificent interment was 
slowly accomplished last week by 
Howard Carter and colleagues in 
the Valley of the Tombs of the 
Kings at Luxor. After three years 
of laborious archeology, the dig- 
gers opened the royal coffin for the 
first time. Greatest secrecy at- 
tended the event, the pride-swollen, 
dog-in-the-manger Egyptian officials 
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having exacted a stipulation that 
no news was to be telegraphed to 
the archeologically-minded world 
except the “official communiqués” 
issued to the Egyptian press, which 
is glumly uninterested in the pro- 
ceedings. 

The unwrapping of the old young 
body, a most delicate operation, re- 
quired seven days. The years had 
reduced it to a powdery condition. 
X-rays were found useless because 
the body, fixed in a thick pitch- 
like substance, impervious to X- 
rays, could not be extracted from 
the coffin. Medical experts also 
reported that a form of spontane- 
ous combustion had destroyed the 
bandages and rendered the skin and 
underlying tissues brittle. It was, 
however, established that the King’s 
age was on the baby-side of 18. 

The riches of the find are signifi- 
cant not only because they are rich 
but actually because they are sur- 
prisingly unique. Never before has 
a royal diadem of Egypt been un- 
earthed. And even the minor trap- 
pings of the royal person have 
hitherto been’ scarcely above 
ground. The reason is that pre- 
viously discovered mummies have 
been stripped by thieves before the 
savants got at them. Every yield 
of ancient splendor laughs ironical- 
ly at Egypt’s squalorous fellaheen 
of today. 


Physical Immortality 


Professor Arthur G. Green, Eng- 
lish scientist, sailed home last week 
from Manhattan, and his excitement 
was so great that he could not keep 
from talking with a ship-news re- 
porter. He had seen Dr. Alexis 
Carrel (Nobel Prize Winner in 
1912), and he had seen a piece 
of tissue from the heart of a 
chicken which Dr. Carrel cut from 
a live bird in 1913. The tissue is 
still alive and growing. Motion 
pictures have been taken of its 
processes of development. 

Professor Green exclaimed: 

“Dr. Carrel introduces immortal- 
ity in a physical sense. It is there 
before your eyes, and so long as 
this tissue is nurtured and _irri- 
gated it will live. It cannot die. Its 
growth is so enormous that it 
doubles itself every twenty-four 
hours and if it had not been pared 
down each day since the experi- 
ment began it would now be a 
colossal monster overspreading all 
New York.” 

Cell-immortality is not a new 
demonstration. It has already been 
demonstrated that one-celled ani- 
mals can live indefinitely. But from 
single-celled animals there is a 
wide gap. Dr. Carrel’s chicken- 
heart-tissue is not a chicken. It is 
in effect a group of single cells 
living individually in an ideal en- 
vironment without mutual inter- 
dependence. The real importance 
of the experiment is that it may 
furnish important information on 
the processes of tissue growth. 


Alloy 


The University of Kentucky em- 
ploys a plumber. That plumber is 
also a chemist. He has been doing 


research work at the University in 
mining and metallurgy. He is 32- 
year-old Harry McClane. Last week 
he announced the discovery of an 
alloy. He claims for it that it is 
only slightly heavier than alu- 
minum, much lighter than brass or 
iron, that it will withstand a pres- 
sure of more than 50 tons to the 
square inch, that it does not cor- 
rode, that earth acids do not affect 
it, that it takes a polish like sil- 
ver, and that it can be manufac- 
tured to sell at about a dollar 
a pound. He calls it Mac-L-ite. If 
his claims are true, and if he en- 
gages a competent lawyer, he will 
be rich. 


Flash in the Night 


From Rochester, N. Y., locus of 
the Eastman Kodak Works, came 
news. An experiment* had _ been 
made with aerial photography at 
night by flashlight. A Martin bomb- 
er 3000 feet up dropped 50 pounds 
of flashlight powder which was de- 
tonated in mid-air. Seven special 
cameras and a cinema machine 
clicked. There was a swift and 
powerful flash—it lasted only one- 
fiftieth of a second—then a tremen- 
dous explosion “rocked the build- 
ings,” “broke windows” (a few). 
The photographs were a “success.” 
“Useful in war,” said observers. 
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In Tennessee 


Since the Scopes trial, many peo- 
ple have felt (unjustly enough) 
that their eyes had “surely been 
opened to the condition of things 
in Tennessee—a wildwood state, pop- 
ulated by bearded illiterates whose 
ears still rumble with echoes of 
the shooting at Bull Run, whose 
Bible is a shotgun, whose primer is 
a bottle and who believe in Santa 
Claus. Last week Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity (in Nashville) made an an- 
nouncement which somewhat cor- 
rected this impression. Trustees 
and alumni, having completed their 
semicentennial celebration, started 
a nationwide drive to raise $4,000,- 
000 for the department of science. 
Said Chancellor James H. Kirk- 
land: “Vanderbilt’s answer to the 
episode at Dayton is the building 
of new laboratories for the teach- 
ing of science.” 


Comparison 


Those two bulwarks of educa- 
tion in the East, the Universities 
of Yale and of Harvard, have fur- 
nished grist for many a generality. 
Harvard men, whose impression of 
Yale may have been limited to a 
distorted glimpse of Harkness Tow- 
er as beheld from a motor car on 
the way to the Yale Bowl, are 
usually quite ready to proffer their 
opinions of Yale’s scholastic, ath- 
letic and social systems; Yale men 
not infrequently subject the “red 
bellies” of Harvard to a voluble 
and humorous dissection. Last week 
a Yale man and a Harvard man 
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published their views of their re- 
spective colleges in an article in the 
Harvard Crimson (undergraduate 
daily). These two men were one 
and the same—a certain Lucius 
Beebe, who, after being ousted 
from Yale, entered the class of 1927 
at Harvard. Since a mind divided 
against itself cannot cavil, and a 
broken allegiance is apt to mean 
a sound opinion, undergraduates 
and graduates of both colleges 
found Student Beebe’s views in- 
teresting. Said he: 

Yale. “A student’s degree actu- 
ally depends upon such imperti- 
nent matters as staying within a 
parsimonious allowance of class 
and chapel cuts, his chapel attend- 
ance, the company he keeps, his 
tastes in recreation and his chas- 
tity. 

“He is subjected practically every 
other Sunday to a moral fight- 
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talk by Dean Charles R. Brown of 
the Divinity School, who once in a 
moment of ventriloquistic inspira- 
tion impersonated the Savior and 
has since been known as the ‘Ec- 
clesiastical Barnum.’* 

“On the other hand the instruc- 
tion at New Haven is of unqualified 
excellence in practically every de- 
partment. A faculty of scholars 
and critics who stand second to 
none in their fields, is what unques- 
tionably makes Yale a great college 
and university. 

“The average undergraduate has a 
very real interest in his courses, at 
least in those he has been allowed 
to select for himself, and is well 
read in and opinionated on ques- 
tions of the moment. He can and 
does discuss artistic and intellec- 
tual matters without being labeled 
an esthete. 

“As a unit it is altogether merry 
and kind and mildly sophisticated, 
with a great joy in being Yale 
men and a profound contempt for 
any comic or unworthy trading on 
the name it bears. 

Harvard. “A man is not teth- 
ered with limited cuts, if he be in 
good standing, nor is he checked 
up and nagged over every trifling 
failure in hour test or quiz. 

“The Harvard office regards a 
man as entirely capable of looking 
out for his outside affairs himself 
and is not troubled for his morals, 
religion, tastes, or opinions on the 
League of Nations. He is judged 
solely by his academic record. 

“The Cambridge undergraduate 
is not herded willy-nilly into chapel 
and as a body he doesn’t give a 
hoot for a chapel and hardly two 
hoots for organized religion. 

“The Harvard state of mind has 
been characterized as one of ‘in- 
difference.’ So it is. It represents 
a rather patrician lack of concern 
for other people’s affairs.” 





*Needless to say, this is hardly fair to 
good Dean. Brown.—Ed, 
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Wiley, Waste 


Among the ablest of Manhattan’s 
wealthy Hebrews is a small man 
named Louis Wiley. As Business 
Manager of the New York Times, 
he is the right-hand prop of Adolph 
S. Ochs, famed proprietor of that 
newspaper. There are few facts 
about newspaper publishing that are 
not noted in the card-index under 
Louis Wiley’s hat. Recently he 
held forth on the topic of waste: 

“It will doubtless astonish you to 
know the actual volume of this 
waste. In the 138 weeks ending 
November 1 of this year the bo- 
gus set in the New York Times 
composing room totaled 708 pages, 
and the cost was $33,198.12. This 
indicates an annual waste in ex- 
cess of $125,000 in one composing 
room. The annual total for all 
New York newspapers is estimated 
to be at least $1,000,000. I hesi- 
tate to think what future genera- 
tions will think of a twentieth cen- 
tury society which permitted such 
a practice... I know of no waste 
chargeable against management 
which compares with that in sheer 
futility. Labor would gain more 
by voluntarily giving up this tax 
on society than it could possibly 
lose. It cannot profit labor to 
know that some of its workers live 
off such a tribute levied against 
industry.” 
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SPORT 


Football 


With some thudding dialog in 
Michigan, California, Ohio, and a 
few words of comedy in Cambridge, 
the Football of 1925 came virtually 
to an end. There were still some 
encores—Washington, although it 
is: already considered the champion 
of the Pacific Coast, was to meet 
Oregon; the Army and Navy were 
to hold their yearly drill; Notre 
Dame was to play Nebraska. But 
the rest has been decided: Michi- 
gan and Northwestern are tied 
for the Conference Championship; 
Princeton purrs smugly with one 
paw on Harvard, one on Yale; 
Dartmouth, best team in the East, 
rounded off its unbroken string of 
victories with the superb soliloquy 
of “Swede” Oberlander in Chicago; 
Missouri’s wiry tumblers still lead 
in the Missouri Valley Conference, 
although Kansas spoiled one of their 
matinées. 





If Rip Van Winkle had awak- 
ened last week in Leningrad or 
Tokyo, or Cape Town, he would not 
have known that Stanford had not 
beaten California for 20 years, but 
if he had awakened in: Stanford 
Stadium he would have known it. 
There were 75,000 people there to 
convince him, half of them quite 
crazy with delight. Captain Nevers, 
“blond behemoth” of the Stanford 
team, showed quite conclusively that 
Stanford could beat the California 
team—beat it 26 to 14—to the tune 
of incredulity and frenzy, 


Harold (“Red”) Grange leaped 
up in the twilight, intercepted a 
forward pass, and started to weave 
through a blur of tacklers toward 
the Ohio State Goal line, while 85,- 
000 spectators rose howling to their 
feet. All day the 85,000 had been 
pouring into Columbus by bus, by 
automobile, by train from New 
York and San Francisco, by air- 
plane, by buggy. They had not 
come to see a football game. They 
had come to see Grange, the most 
advertised player. They knew, as 
they watched his galloping feet 
cross line after white line, that they 
were looking at the last amateur 
run of a quarterback who, in three 
years of college football, had gained 
a total number of yards amounting 
to more than two miles; who had 
scored 31 touchdowns in 19 games, 
many of them after runs of 60, 70, 
80 yards; who had been forced, by 
the unwelcome attention of press- 
men. to go into a sentineled retire- 
ment before this game. On and on 
he raced, through pools of shadow 


that spotted the tield, swaying past 
poised tacklers; and the roar of 
the prodigious hippodrome rose to 
delirium, for it seemed for a moment 
that he might get away, might do 
the thing that was half-expected of 
him and end his 20th game with a 
touchdown. But a covey of runners 
brushed down on him, bore him out 
of bounds before he had run 43 
yards. The 85.000 went home, con- 
tent. They had seen what they 
came for. They had seen, also, 
Marek (Ohio State) break lose 
from one tackler, jump another, 
cross Grange’s goal line. Score: 
Illinois 14, Ohio State 9. 


All autumn the skilful toe of 
Benny Friedman and the oaken- 
bound bucket-ribs of “Bull” Molenda 
have kept Michigan high in the 
Conference League. On Saturday 
this pair, with, alternate punts and 
bucks, drop-kicks and hurtling off- 
tackle plays, performed against 
Minnesota. Score: Michigan 35, 
Minnesota 0. Northwestern was 
tied with Michigan for the Con- 
ference championship. 


Chicago sporting editors have a 
great way of writing up a game when 
it is only half over; without going 
so far as to invent the final score, 
they trv to hint pretty clearly who 
they think has won. Naturally, 
they were confident that North- 


‘western, after getting a 10-point 


lead in the first half, would beat 
Notre Dame. What was their sur- 
prise, when thev had wired in their 
stories, to see Rockne’s men stiffen 
on the defense, riddle Northwest- 
ern’s wavering line, circle its ends, 
pound twice across its goal line. 
Score: Notre Dame 18, Noriiwest- 
ern 10. 


“Barnum was right,” mournfully 
stated a bruised and dislocated 
Chicago linesman as he looked in 
the shower-bath after the Wiscon- 
sin game. He referred, not to the 
famed circus promoter, but to the 


plunging, heady Wisconsin fullback 
who had loudly affirmed before the 





contest that his team would win, 
and backed up his assertions by 
performing prodigies all afternoon. 
Score: Wisconsin 20, Chicago 7. 


Everyone in the Harvard stands 
agreed that Yale was carrying the 
joke too far. Both teams had been 
deriving a great deal of amuse- 
ment from that joke; they had 
passed it back and forth between 
them, they had given it clumsy 
kicks; sometimes a player on one 
side would try to throw it to a 
team-mate, but then it always 
rolled on the ground. Once Fish- 
wick (Yale) had started for the 
foal line with it, but while he wad- 
dled along with no one in front of 
him, Captain Marion Adolphus 
Cheek (Harvard) ran up behind 
him and threw him to the ground. 
Once the Yale centre rush had sent 
it speeding into the arms of nobody, 
so that it bumped foolishly along 
the ground far behind the line. 
But now, by short dashes. Yale 
had carried it too far; Caldwell 
gained a few feet on one plunge, a 
few feet more on another; the joke 
lay on MHarvard’s 3-yard line. 
Watchers prickled; was there to be 
a touch of melodrama in this com- 
edy? Distant listeners who were 
getting the game by radio heard a 
metallic voice say, “Harvard’s line 
is making its lest stand. Will they 
hold?” There was a long, crackling 
pause in which the listeners pic- 
tured the Yale backs crouching, the 
ball snapped, a runner who, spring- 
ing at that line which wavered, 
crumbled. ... The metallic voice 
returned. “Harvard held,” it said. 
Score: Harvard 0, Yale 0. 
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Seats 


Last week Stock Exchange seats 
reached a new record when two 
sold for $150,000 each—$15,0v0 
above the previous high mark, and 
$5000 over the limit proposed by 


FOR SCRAPBOOK LOVERS 


I have reprinted on separate sheets suitable for mounting in scrapbooks 
100 striking passages from writings of all ages and many countries and notable 
newspaper and magazine articles, the fruit of sixty years of collecting and select- 


ing; subjects such as these: 


The Fternal Struggle Between Right and Wrong. Abraham Lincoln 


Parab'e Against Intolerance. 
My Last Will and Testament. 


Benjamin Franklin 


Charles Lounsberry 


Tribute to the Dog. Senator Vest , F 
Edwin Booth and the Lora’s Prayer. The Millenarian 


The Pause of Reflection. John Tyndall 


Evidences of Mind in Nature. 
The Safeguard Against Doubt. 


Louis Agassiz 
Frederick W. Robertson 


Lines Found Beside a Skeleton in the Royal College of Surgeons 
In Linnaeus’s Garden. From the German 


Send name and address and receive free a folder of Scrapbook Lore and two 
of these selections with full list of titles and other information. 


JACOB HENRICI, BOOKSELLER 
MEADVILLE, PA. 














shall we give our boy 


for Christmas P” 


Guns, footballs, dogs and such are 
necessary adjuncts of boyhood. They 
help a fellow grow up along the right 
lines. What wouldn’t you cheerfully 
pay to insure your boy a fine, big man- 
hood? Along with a rifle would you 
like to give him the instinct to be a 
“straight shooter”? With a football 
a high sense of “fair play”? With a 
bull pup a generous measure of “stick- 
to-it-iveness”? With a sweater a warm 
respect for trustworthiness, courtesy 
to his elders? 


You can’t cram ideals into a boy by 
curtain lectures or sermons or moral- 
izing. Nor by checking his craving 
for fun, adventure and excitement. But 
along with fun, you can inoculate him 
with character,subtly, unnoticed. How? 
Give him a ong subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. 

_In this magazine, your son will asso- 
ciate with some of the finest men in 
the world. Authors who know boys, 
editors who know the boy mind. 
AMERICAN Boy stories are not the 
goody-goody type. There isn’t any 
nice little moral tacked on at the 
finish. There’s life in them, adven- 
ture, justice, courage, success, failure. 
Stories woven around business, science, 
history, travel. The kind of stuff that 
shows a boy why the world values and 
rewards honest effort and square deal- 
ing. And how the boys enjoy THE 
AMERICAN Boy! How they read it 
through and through! 

Make your boy a Christmas present 
of a year’s subscription to THE 
AMERICAN Boy. Let him read it regu- 
larly and watch him grow. Include 
that other boy in whom you are inte:- 
ested. Mail the coupon today! 


$2.00 a year by mail, 20c the 
copy atall news-stands. Sub- 
scribe for a year or leave a 


standing ——. ea 
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the Board of Governors in their 
plan recently defeated (TIME, 
Nov. 23), to raise the membership 
from 1,100 to 1,125. 


Reserve Rates 


The long-awaited trend toward 
higher money rates is at length 
plainly under way, at least so far 
as the Federal Reserve system is 
concerned. Until very recently the 
Reserve Banks of Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Cleveland and 
San Francisco were holding their 
rediscount rates at 31%2%, while the 
remaining seven* maintained a 4% 
rate. Suddenly the Boston institu- 
tion led off with an advance to 4% 
(TIME, Nov. 23), and Cleveland al- 
most immediately followed suit. 
Then the Philadelphia Bank di- 
rectors met behind closed doors, 
and afterwards refused to make 
any announcements about what 
they had done. New York and San 
Francisco were still in the 3%% 
group. 

The New York Bank is appar- 
ently loath to raise its rate lest it 
cause a similar rise of the Bank 
of England rate from 4% to 4%% 
to prevent export of British gold 
to the U. S. Also the Reserve sys- 
tem apparently feels that too much 
money is now being used in Wall 
Street, and that as a matter of 
policy financial speculation can be 
restrained by holding the New 
York Bank rate lower than rates 
of the other Banks, and thus forc- 
ing funds from New York to other 
U. S. centres. 

Just how this experiment—if it 
is a consciously formulated plan— 
will work out, no one can quite 
tell; yet the fact remains that the 
rapid raising of Reserve rates has 
put a distinct crimp in the stock 
market, whose speculative favorites 
came in for a severe liquidation. 
The motor shares, recently so popu- 
lar, have in particular slid off to 
new low prices on the movement, 
with the suggestion that the former 
lively speculation in them will not 
be resumed in the immediate 


future. 


Textile Competition 


It has long been an open secret 
that the textile industries of Massa- 
chusetts are being hard put to it 
by the keen competition of the new 
and steadily growing textile in- 
dustry of North Carolina. The 
Massachusetts textile industry has 
an investment of something like 
$500,000,000 in the business; it pro- 
duces about $600,000,000 in goods 
annually, and employs about 125,000 
workers. 

The Massachusetts mill interests, 
among other obstacles, are up 
against state laws which prescribe 
a 48-hour week and forbid the em- 
ployment of women after 6:00 p.m. 
The Bay State textile men declare 
this is an impossible handicap for 
them to carry as against the freer 
conditions in North Carolina, and 





*At Richmond, Atlanta, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Dallas. 
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accordingly they are seeking a 
54-hour working week from the 
Legislature. They claim that it is 
more expensive to operate a cotton 
mill in Massachusetts than in any 
of the other textile states, and 
that the local cotton industry has 
practically lost its markets to the 
South. 

Of the 37,000,000 spindles oper- 
ated in this country, 16,000,000 
(48%) are located in southern 
states, 19,000,000 (51%) in New 
England, and 2,000,000 (6%) in 
other states. But actual spindle 
hours last September were 248 in 
southern cotton-growing states as 
compared with only 131 in New 
England—showing that southern 
textile mills get much more actual 
use out of their machinery than is 
the case in New England, and con- 
sequently can operate at much 
lower costs. 


All Steel 


There have been no major 
changes in automobile engineering 
for many years. Since the most 
consummate ingenuity has been able 
to add nothing to bring the gaso- 
line engine any nearer to perfec- 
tion, body design has been more 
and more carefully studied, until 
now the _ glittering fashions in 
enamel, glass, aluminum, mahog- 
any, lacquer, alter as perennially 
as the styles in silkier clothing; 
and the famous body-designers— 
Brewster, Willoughby, Fleetwood, 
etc.—have achieved a prestige com- 
parable to that of the great dress- 
makers—Molyneux, Paquin, Poiret, 
Worth. 

Last week on the waxed par- 
quetry of a Manhattan ballroom, 
which had been chartered for the 
21st Annual Automobile Salon, 
stood some 100 of the cars of the 
more expensive manufacturers 
equipped with various body-designs 
which will define the trend of the 
new year’s elegance: Bodies that 
reproduced in lustre-lacquers_ the 
garnet, topaz, turquoise, sapphire, 
chalcedony, beryl, aquamarine, lapis 
lazuli, agate, carnelian, porphyry, 
opal, and the tinctures of those 
most exquisite of jewels stupidly 
known as semiprecious; bodies that 
borrow the dyes of those birds 
that streak green jungle tunnels 
with a brilliance as of exploding 
flame—the golden-headed trogon of 
Ecuador, the green tanager, the 
Chinese jay, the yellow woodpeck- 
er of Venezuela; a body inlaid 
with Macassar ebony from the 
island of Celebes; a Salamanca 
cabriolet whose interior is a Louis 
XV tapestry reproduced from the 
original in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum in two and a half million 
stitches, from the needle of a 
woman named Helen Pascal. _ 

But there was one body which 
made the rest seem shoddy. It 
covered the spare, fierce bones of 
the fastest “stock” car in the world, 
the 100-horse-power Mercedes. It 
was made of steel, painted green, 
by Edward Budd of Philadelphia. 
From a trunk swung low behind 
the gas tank, the curve of the ton- 
neau rose to melt in grace, in Vi- 
brant repose, in transcendent mus- 
cular languor, into the forward 
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thrust of the hood. The steel mud- 
guards swept over the front wheels 
with the curve-like ripple of a 
blood-hound’s shoulder-thews; they 
began where most mudguards stop 
and curved insolently toward each 
other far out against the bumper, 
where the four frosted eyes of the 
ear glare at the daylight. Inside 
the steel shell was a boudoir of 
swansdown upholstery finished in 
velvet of Cleopatra green, a color 
sleepier than the Nile at twilight, 
and above the door handles of an- 
tique bronze four rosewood panels 
were inlaid with little ivory panels 
showing a sedan-chair of the 16th 
Century, a Pickwickian stage-coach, 
a Japanese rickshaw and an Egyp- 
tian whatnot, to remind the fortu- 
nate who ride within that there 
are less comfortable ways to travel. 
For the convenience of any lady 
who might be so ill-advised as 
to forfeit a quiet walk for a ride 
in this car, there was a vanity case 
of tooled Venetian leather stretched 
upon wood, in which was set a 
Wedgewood cameo. 

Far from the hotel in which the 
Mercedes was exhibited, another car 


with a steel body by Budd lay on 
its side—a Jordan which had just 
rolled down a 90-foot embank- 


ment in North Carolina. Mechan- . 


ics righted it. The body, which 
had somersaulted six times, was 
practically unhurt. Away it drove 
to the Jordan plant 1,000 miles dis- 
tant to be rehabilitated. 

Edward S. Jordan, President of 
Jordan Motors, pointed modestly 
to his battered car, to the magnifi- 
cent Mercedes, to the fact that the 
Ford and Dodge Companies are 
using steel bodies. He declared 
that just as the old wooden Pull- 
man cars have been discarded, so 
wooden automobile bodies will in a 
few years be obsolete. Said he: 
“It’s the splinters that kill. . 
Steel laughs at shocks that de- 
molish wood. ... Smaller, lighter, 
more economical, better looking, 
longer lasting motor cars are com- 
ae 


Jones, Teagle 


The cabinet ministers of many 
thriving republics, resplendent with 
gold braid and Risorgimento mus- 
tachios, do not sit down to delib- 
erate with one quarter of the dig- 
nity, with one tenth of the prestige, 
that attends the councils of a 
group of gentlemen who met last 
week to perform a perfunctory but 
important piece of business, They 
were the directors of the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey. The busi- 
ness was the selection of a new 
Chairman to fill the place of the 
late A. C. Bedford. Who that Chair- 
man was to be had already of 
course been decided upon, but not 
until the vote had been duly taken 
could the waiting press be bidden 
to announce that George H. Jones 
was the man. 

The daily newspapers forthwith 
issued the copy which they also 
had prepared well in advance, blar- 
ing the Horatio-Alger-like career of 
Chairman Jones. “From rags to 
riches,” said the New York World. 
Two of the gum-chewers’ sheets 





WHEN 
PERMANENCE MEANS 
MONEY 


z 


In 1896 John Smith had an appraisal 
made of his warehouse. Gg In 1924, 


twenty-eight years later, the building 
burned down. The appraisal also 
burned. Q| The appraisal organization 
had their copy—plans, specifications, 


quantities of materials, labor, etc.—in 
their vault. They gave him the present 
Ys P 


cost of the warehouse. He used it as a 
basis for settlement of his fire loss. 


©) He was glad the appraisal organiza. 
tion was still in business. Qj Stability 


and permanence are as essential in an 


appraisal organization as in an insur. 
ance company. 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 
MILWAUKEE 


Sica schicken ances IS A MEASURE OF COMPARATIVE DESIRABILITY 
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JACK FORRESTER 
of the Hollywood Country Club 
At Deal, New Jersey, is 
another ofthe more prom- = 
inent professionals who 


wears 


French ; Shriner 
© Uner 


Golf Shoes 


Mr. Forrester gives part 
of the credit for his long 
drives to his French, 
Shriner & Urner golf 
shoes. Their solid leather = 
soles (equipped with steel! 

spikes) enable him to = 
time his drives withovt = 
fear of “give’’ in his stance 
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This same sense of secur- = 
ity also adds to his con- = 
fidence on the fairway and = 
on the green—and confid- = 
ence is one half the game. 


We'll be glad to send you 


HAN 


upon request, to Golf De- 
partment, Or Melcher St., =} 
= Boston, an attractive folder 
= showing several other models 
of these golf oxfords that have 
the same perfect fit and dis- 
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tinguished style lines of fine 
Street shoes. 


New York 


350 Madison Ave. 153 Broadway 
Borden Bldg. Singer Bldg. 
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Chicago 


106 Michigan Avenue (South) 
Monroe Bidg. 
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Other stores in New York (7), 
Brooklyn (1), Chicago (2), Detroit 
(1), Philadelphia (1), Cleveland 
(1), St. Paul (1), Minneapolis 
(1), Kansas City (1) and Seattle 
(1). Agencies in other important 
cities. 
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published friezes of photographs 
which told the story of this man’s 
extraordinary career so lucidly that 
even the most illiterate readers 
could not fail to comprehend. They 
showed Mr. Jones as a_ bright- 
cheeked office boy, starting his 
business career at the age of 15. 
During this period he received $5 
a week. .They showed him at the 
shaving age when he was working 
his way through business school 
by selling typewriters. Other pho- 
tographs pursued him from his first 
connection with the Standard Oil 
Co. as a stenographer in Oil City, 
Pa., through the occasion when he 
notably defended the Company 
against the Government’s dissolu- 
tion suit, to his appointment to the 
vice-presidency. 

Yet many people who have long 
admired the sensational rise of Mr. 
Jones were more interested in 
knowirg why, when a new Chair- 
man was being chosen, the Presi- 
dent of the Company had been so 
conspicuously passed over. The Di- 
rectors’ official announcement con- 
tained only a curt explanation that 
might mean anything: “Walter C. 
Teagle prefers to remain Presi- 
deni, and is the Chief’ Executive 
officer of the company.” 

The most mysterious thing about 
that explanation was that it meant 
exactly what it said. President 
Teagle wants to stay what he is 
because he is an oil man—essen- 
tially, specifically, an oil man, If 
this fact suggests a grimy individ- 
ual in a pair of begritted overalls, 
with smudged nose and lamentable 
fingernails, it is nevertheless a fact. 
for Mr. Teagle not infrequently 
looks like this. He would rather 
poke around for oil, he said, than 
stay in his office and handle papers. 
The Directors respected his wish. 

Walter CC. Teagle’s maternal 
grandfather, Morris B. Clark, was 
the first partner of John Davison 
Rockefeller in Cleveland. As a lad, 
therefore, he was not obliged to 
split kindling or sweep out offices 
at 6 o’clock in the morning, or do 
the many other Spartan things that 
fell to the lot of George H. Jones. 
Instead, he went to Cornell, special- 
ized in chemistry and spent his 
summers studying business. After 
his graduation, Cornell asked him 
to come back and teach; he would 
receive $600 a year, and a whisper 
was even made about a professor- 
ship. Young Teagle was delighted 
with the offer; not so his father, 
who delivered a few well-chosen 
words on the paucity and meagre- 
ness of the rewards offered by 
the teaching profession. Young 
Teagle bowed to reason. He short- 
ly discovered that in addition to a 
stout frame (6 feet 1% inches, 200 
pounds) h2 had that priceless 
thing—more priceless even than an 
ear for music, an eye for color, or 
a heart for work—a nose for oil. 
He followed his nose from the 
oil fields of the U. S. to Europe 
and Africa. When in 1917, aged 
39, he was appointed President to 
take the place of Mr. Bedford who 
had been elected Chairman, young 
Mr. Teagle was too busy to re- 
ceive congratulations. 
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A modern Bible Study Course. Considered with spe- 
cial relation to our modern life. Nine studies. Pub. 
lished monthly in The Institute. Annualsubscription 
75c. Five or more copies to one address 60c. 16 
completed courses at same price. 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
The University of Chicago Dept 167 Chicago, Ill. 







We recommend 


Jersey Central Power 
and Light Company. 


7% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock 


The system supplies electric 
light and power in 140 com- 
munities and gas in 45 
communities having total 
population of over 244,000, 
including a portion of the 
great metropolitan district 
tributary and suburban to 
New York City. 


Yield about 7.10% 


Ask for Circular ED-332 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


CORPORATE DY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
231 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Boston Philadelphia Detroit St. Pau} 
Providence Minneapolis Kansas City 


Two men each have $25,000. The 
first invests at 6% and draws $1,500 
yearly. The other invests at 8% and 
collects $2,000 yearly, and he re-in- 
vests the extra $500 at 8%. In ten 
years he has $32,208 which pays him 
an annual income of $2,577. The first 
investor is still drawing only $1,500. 


What would be your gain if your invest- 
ments paid 8%? You can obtain that’ 
rate safely by investing in first mortgage 
security through the Trust Company of 
Florida. It is easy to get the facts. Mail 
the coupon for free booklets. 


Write to 
‘TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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Calculated Climbing 


How a Girl Got Over 
Being ‘‘Small Town’’ 


The Story. This is the true 
story* of Cinderella, how she grew 
in the smoky Midland} town, full of 
belching mills and little people, how 
she took a husband as a stepping- 
stone to Manhattan, how she buried 
him as a stepping-stone to Paris, 





Louis BROMFIELD 
He wrote about a Cinder-Ellen 


how she made several people her 
stepping-stones to fame as a pianist, 
and then, after a little experiment- 
ing, how she found she had no- 
where else to step. 

Its theme is its title: Possession. 
Ellen Tolliver would not let her- 
self be possessed by the dirty, 
mean little town where her father, 
a brokendown politician, and her 
mother, a purposeful woman, had 
brought her into the world. She 
would not let herself be possessed 
by the adoring little husband who 
worshiped her while she was meet- 
ing the people she wanted to meet, 
those who lived on a larger scale. 
It was hard on the people who 
wanted to possess her and could not. 
She pitied them but that was all. 
Her mother she left behind. Her 
husband pined for her and killed 
himself. But she was Cinderella. 
She was bound for the palace. 

She had an example before her 
eyes in Thérése Cullantine, daugh- 
ter of Dikran Leopopulos (a Levan- 
tine banker of Constantinople), 
reared in a French convent and 
carried off down the Bosporus in 
a clipper ship by a young Yankee 
merchant from Manhattan. When 
Ellen knew her she was old and 
ugly but a shrewd dowager in so- 





*PoSSESSION Louis Bromfield — Stokes 
($2.50). 


{Midland—‘“‘Middle West.” 








Mighty Powers 
Within YOU! 


“There is genius asleep within YOU!’’— 
says this man who has startled all America 
with his astounding psychological discover- 
ies. Dr. Bush says: ‘‘There is a tremendous 
force hidden in your inner mind that will 
carry you to whatever happiness and suc- 
cess you seek—if you will only let it work for 
you as it has worked for me and for thous- 
ands of others to whom I revealed my secret. 
Will you let me show you—FREE—how 
YOU, too, can arouse the mighty power 


within you?”’ 


ww do you want most in life? 
you want money, power, influence? 
Do you want to be proficient in your work? 

R timidity, 


Would you banish fear, 
consciousness? Would you 
Would you be healthy? 

No matter what your great 
desire in life may be, there is 
within yourself the power to 
achieve it. 

There is nothing mysteri- 
ous—nothing magical about 
this great power. Psycholo- 
gists and scientists have long 
realized that there is a com- 
pelling force hidden in the 
walled crypts of the inner or 
subconscious mind which— 
once released—can sweep 
men to untold heights of 
glory and achievement. 

But until now this mighty 
force has remained asleep 
within us—few know the 
secret of arousing it to action. 
David V. Bush, brilliant 
thinker and lecturer, was the 
first to discover a way to 
harness this elemental power 
and make it achieve our every 


Do 


self- 


be popular?|the secret 


Partial List of Contents 


Psycho-Analysis and _ the 
Sub-conscious 

How to Have Amazing Mem- 
ory 

How to Destroy Fear—Man's 
Worst Enemy—The Un- 
seen World 

What is Love and How to 
Keep it 

How to Develop Personality 

How to be Popular 

How to Overcome Failure 
and Adverse Environment 

How to be Beautiful 
Through Mysterious Force 

Vibration—How to Win Suc- 
cess—How to Kill Worry 

How to Conquer Illness 

Poverty a Disease—How to 
Overcome It 

How to Double Your Effi- 
ciency 

Visualization—How to Make 
Your Dreams Come True 

The Mastery of Fate 

How to Use Suggestion for 
Health, Success and Hap- 
piness 

The Greatest Law in the 
Universe, Just Lately Dis- 
covered and How to Use It 

What the World Owes You 
and How to Get It 

After This Life What—What 
is God? 

Smile, Smile, Smile 

Psychology of Health—Build- 


Let This Man Arouse The 
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David V. Bush 
America’s Foremost Author 
And Lecturer on Psychology 


method I made $100 a day.” Dr. Bush has 
thousands of letters like these. 
his proudest possessions. 

This great psychologist has tried to carry 
of this 


They are 


success to _ people 
everywhere. In the large 
cities, this wonderful power 
has brought success to fail- 
ures, health to the sick, 
courage to the nervous and 
despondent, money to the 
poor. But there are count- 
less people who cannot attend 
his lectures. So he now has 
put the full story of this 
amazing power into a fasci- 


nating book called “AP- 
PLIED PSYCHOLCGY 
AND SCIENTIFIC LIV- 
ING.” The startling facts 


told in this remarkable 540- 
page book will be a revela- 
tion to you—a short cut to 
happiness and success. There 
in simple language is the 
whole secret and clear expla- 
nation of exactly how you—in 
your home—can arouse the hidden 
powers within you. Luther Bur- 
bank, plant wizard, says: “This 
book appears to me the most 
practical and useful work which 


desire. 
By this tremendous power, 


David V. Bush himself rose 


from poverty. And then he startled 
America by bringing his messages to 
thousands that crowded the Nation’s 


largest auditoriums in New York, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Boston and 
other large cities. He made this tremen- 
dous force so plain, so simple and easily 
applied that he has astonished scientific 
bodies everywhere. 


A Simple, Easy Process 
—That Always Works 


Dr. Bush has made his mission in life 
helping others to have success, power, 
money, health. ‘Ten Thousand: Dollars 
would not pay for the benefits I have 
received”, James C. Smith of Somerville, 
Mass., writes him. Another says, “I was 
making no money, my health was bad 
and I was heavily in debt. Now I have a 
store of my own and am doing a good 
business.”” A Pittsburgh man who learned 
of this power—he had never earned more 
than $25.00 per week—stepped out the 
first month and made over $1,000. Another 
man said: “‘Made $5,000 within three 
months” and a salesman reports: “As a 
Salesman I was just fair. After trying your 
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has been published on this sub- 
ject.’ 


Make This Test 5 Days Free 


And now here is Dr. Bush’s special FREE test offer. 
Mail the coupon below today and this great book will 
be sent you. Read it five days. Then if you have 
aroused new powers, if you have acquired this 
great secret that has given wealth and health to 
many thousands, send only $3.50 in full payment. 
Otherwise return the book 
and it will cost you 
nothing. But take the 
first step towards dis- 
covering the hidden pow- 


ers within you today. APPLIED 
Be _ successful. Know PsycHo.oey 
prosperity. This edition AND 
is limited. Fill in and SciENTIFIC 
mail coupon NOW. ! LIVING 


ast 


DAVID V. BUSH 
Dept. 5311, 


225 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





"David V. Bush, Publisher, Dept. 5311, 7 
225 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois | 


Send me “Applied Psychology and Scientific 


Living.” Postage prepaid. I will read it for 
5 days and then send you $3.50, or return the 


book. 
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DON’T FAIL 


to write today to 


JOHN SARGENT 


Agency Division 


Cleveland, Ohio 
for complete details of commissions, 
bonuses and extra cash prizes for TIME 
subscriptions taken during the Christ- 
mas Scason! 
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THE LIFE OF 
SIR WILLIAM OSLER 


By HARVEY CUSHING 


2 Vols. Net $12.50 
“If wishing could do it, I would 
wish The Life of William Osler into 
the hands of every man, woman and 
child who reads the six best-selling 
novels. It is an immense and won- 
derful book.”— New York Herald- 
Tribune. 
“There are many biographies that 
merit the designation ‘great’ and to 
this list must be added Harvey 
Cushing’s Life of Sir William Osler.” 
New York Sun. 
“Dr. Harvey Cushing has written 
a monumental biography.”— The In- 
dependent. 


‘SANDITON’: 


Fragment of a Novel written by Jane 

Austen January-March 1817. Now first 
printed from the Manuscript. 

Net $2.50 

“We have only welcome for anything 

new from so rare a genius as Jane 
Austen.” — The Living Age. 


THEN AND NOW 


Economic Problems after the 
War a Hundred Years ago. 


By Mrs. H. A. L. FISHER 
With an introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. David Lloyd George 


$1.75 
Mrs. Fisher, after an introduction 
and an account of England in the 
early nineteenth century, discusses 
the rural problem, the urban prob- 
lem, finance and currency. 


WINDOWS OF NIGHT 
By CHARLES WILLIAMS 
Net $2.25 
“He manages to inject a sincerity 
into his work that is unmistakable. 
The sonnets in the book are finely 


turned and well reward reading. 
New York Evening Post. 


BOSWELL’S NOTE BOOK 
1776-1777 Net $1.25 
“This little note book h 
duced was part of the on ‘aieion 
of material out of which Boswell 
wove his immortal life of Johnson.” 


THE LIVES AND WORKS OF 
THE UNEDUCATED POETS 


By ROBERT SOUTHEY 
Edited by J. S. CHILDERS 


d Net $1.25 
“This new volume in the exquisite 
‘Oxford Miscellany” preserves the 
essay which Southey wrote in 1831 
as a preface to the poems of John 
Jones, a butler who had appealed 
to him as poet laureate for assistance 
in publication.”— The Nation. 


At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 


ciety and in business, and although 
she carried biscuits in her reticule 
and nibbled them when she became 
excited, she was not at all inno- 
cent and was very able. 

So Ellen went to Paris, where 
she worked and maneuvered her- 
self into her “palace.” When she 
had gained it, she was willing to 
share it. Her mother came to en- 
joy it a little. There was a prince, 
too, that she admitted to it. But 
he wanted possession, immediate 
and complete, not of the palace 
but of her. So she emancipated her- 
self again, leaving the others quar- 
reling over possession of her in- 
fant son, while she looked back on 
them safe in the only kind of pos- 
session to which she could submit 
—self-possession. 

The Significance. In this his 
second novel, Mr. Bromfield has 
painted a large canvas, the small 
town in all its smallness, Manhat- 
tan both as the little clerk sees it 
and as society lives it, and Paris. 
the cosmopolis. Having a large 
canvas. he was not as economical as 
he might have been. He spent 500 
pages telling a story that might 
have been more effectively set down 
in 400, and could have been written 
by a master in 300. It is a good 
story, not because it is much of a 
story but because the characters 
act convincingly, from the heroine 
who begins chilly and learns to be 
cold, to her son, ten minutes old, 
“a lusty, tomato-colored child, which 
appeared to cry, Ala-as! Ala-as! 
Ala-as!” 

The Author. Louis Bromfield, 
a young fellow whose first book. 
The Green Bay Tree, made its mark 
among first novels, put forth his 
second novel not as a sequel but 
as a companion piece for his first. 
It covers approximately the same 
time, the first quarter of the pres- 
ent century, and includes several 
characters of his first novel, includ- 
ing Lily Shane. He takes himself 
seriously and promises to make 
these “panel novels” into a screen, 
“which, when complete, will consist 
of at least a half-dozen panels all 
inter-related. ...” 


True Stevenson? 


THE TRUE STEVENSON, A Study 
in Clarification—George S. Hellman 
—Little, Brown ($3.50). Mr. John 
A. Steuart, Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s recent biographer, hung much 
of Stevenson’s soiled linen on the 
line; Mr. Hellman lovingly com- 
pletes the task. The reader expects 
the true Stevenson to stand re- 
vealed in a book so entitled; he 
finds instead, the results of re- 
search in the labyrinthine congeries 
of a life not wholly free from 
error. The effect is that of the 
distorted reflection of a _ beloved 
face and figure in a freak mirror. 
The implications of the book may 
all be true; to collectors of Stev- 
ensoniana, keen for a strange light 
on familiar facts, these new records 
of the relations of Stevenson with 


women who walked the windy 
streets of Edinburgh, with Mrs. 
Sitwell, and with Fanny Osbourne 
before she became his wife, have 
an interest all their own. One 
learns that the destruction of a 
novel in which a street walker was 
the leading character is “a grave 
loss to literature — chargeable 
against Mrs. Stevenson,” as well as 


the suppression of Stevenson’s lyr- 


ics. To Stevensonians the book is 
indispensable. But many will hold 
that a truer Stevenson lives in 
Graham Balfour’s biography and 
the letters edited by Sidney Colvin, 
both anathema to the present auth- 
or because of their suppressions. 

An entire chapter is devoted to 
letters to Mr. Hellman from Kath- 
erine Osbourne, first wife of Stev- 
enson’s step-son and collaborator, 
Lloyd Osbourne. In the last of 
these letters she expresses the be- 
lief that the forthcoming book on 
R.L.S. will be “after my own 
heart.” “Do you think I have 
helped you all I can?” asks Mrs. 
Osbourne. “I still have some let- 
ters you have not seen. I could 
send these. You were the first to 
shatter the ‘damned’ angel myth. 
Much is due you for that and 
for gathering together the early 
verses. I am _ sure’ Stevenson 
knows and blesses you for it. Any 
further revelations come best from 
you.” 

In the New York Times of 
March 4, 1914, appeared excerpts 
from Mrs. Stevenson’s will, among 
them this: “To Katnerine Dur- 
ham Osbourne, of incredible fe- 
rocity, who lived on my bounty 
for many years, at the same time 
pursuing me with malicious slander, 
I leave $5.” 


Hay-Chaser* 


FRIENDS OF Mr. SWEENEY—Elmer 
Davis—McBride ($2.00). They had 
ealled Holliday “wildcat” in his 
college days, but 15 years later he 
was a little hay-chaser, turning 
bald, with a toothbrush mustache, 
a wife going away to attend meet- 
ings for her “movements,” and a 
job as a sub-editor on one of those 
journals of opinion that “flourish” 
in Manhattan with 3,000 circulation. 
A college friend of his from the 
great open spaces of the West 
blows in and shows him how to 
“put on a front.” The chilly door- 
man of an exclusive night club 
tries" to bar them out, and the 
friend brushes past him with “We 
are friends of Mr. Sweeney.” Hol- 
liday tries being a friend of 
“Sweeney” and in one night picks 
up a tiger woman “and two pis- 
tols from the hands of desperate 
men,” aside from mastering the mil- 
lionaire tyrant who makes up the 
deficits of his paper. The hay- 
chaser turns carnivorous and goes 
after the meat. He gets it because 
this is light fiction and = satir- 
ically apt. 

*Term for an ass that keeps plodding 


because a wisp of hay which he never 
gets is held before his nose, 
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